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REALLY Easiest way ever to lovely lashes! 


Never has lash-loveliness been so easy, so pleasant, so 


Wetorprocls perfect! New SPIRAL BRUSH supplies exactly the 


right amount of MAGIC mascara—waterproofs, sepa- 


MAGIC MASCARA 


Teen ene ny ae eee rates, darkens and curls each lash individually —as only 

S Curls the new SPIRAL BRUSH can do. Takes just seconds. 
ngs No more stuck-together lashes. No more smears, blobs, 

spots! Never any sting or smart . . . for new MAGIC 
Da F mascara is so smooth, so safe, so pure . . . lashes look 


their longest and loveliest always, never stiff or brittle. 
instantly without a trace of stiffness . ° ° 
Makes you look as if you were born with long, luxuriant 


R (\dorloss lashes! Four beauty-giving shades: Velvet Black, Sable 
UN and . 


Brown, Midnight Blue, Jade Green. 
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Pee ee a re, f 
Twin Refills Jewel-Tone Eye- ine, in ; ~ 
- 7 shadow Stick. precision Tweezers 29¢ = nn 
For Pencil, 43¢ Choice of 5 flatter- 7 


Self-Sharpener Eyebrow-Eyeliner Pencil, $1 ing shades, $1 Professional Eyela:h Curler, $i : 
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Every time you brush your teeth, 
finish the job...reach for Listerine 








Germs in mouth and throat cause most bad 

, ‘ , YOU KILL GERMS ON 
breath. You need an antiseptic to kill germs, and 4 TIMES AS MUCH ORAL SURFACE 
no tooth paste is antiseptic. No tooth paste kills THE LISTERINE WAY* 
germs the way Listerine Antiseptic does... 
on contact, by millions, on every oral surface. 
No wonder more American families use Listerine : 
than all other mouthwashes combined! Tooth paste reaches Listerine way kills 


only teeth, gum- germson tongue. pal- 
line. And it's NOT ate. tonsils, all over 


Listerine stops bad breath anes mouth and throat. 
4 times better than tooth paste! raceme 











WK TUNE IN “THE GALE STORM SHOW” ABC-TV NETWORK 





Slim-hip Lady Long Legs panty 10.95 French 
Secret bra 5.95. For store, free booklet write 
Olga, Dept. PH20, 7915 Haskell, Van Nuys, Cal. 
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BY SIDNEY SKOLSKY 


sera rush in where wise men fear 


to tread, so here | go, rushing in 
to predict this year’s winners of the 
Photoplay Gold Medal movie awards. 
I’m an old motion-picture handicap- 
per, and I’ve been predicting the 
Academy Award winners for the past 
ten years. My record is pretty good. 
But picking the Gold Medal win- 
ners is a lot tougher (maybe that’s 
why nobody’s ever tried it before in 
39 years). 

It’s a lot easier to private-eye the 
doings of some 2.200 Academy mem- 
bers who vote for the Oscar. than 
over a million readers of Photoplay 
who are eligible to pick the Gold 
Medal winners. 

But before I narrow the field down 
to the leading contenders and then. 
from these, pick the winners—or try 
to pick them—let me fill you in on 
the history of the Gold Medals. Did 
you know they predate the Oscars by 
eight years? 

Let’s flashback to the year 1920. 
It was the year Al Jolson was making 
“Avalon” popular .. . Jack Dempsey 
. Woodrow Wilson 


was President . .. Douglas Fairbanks 


was The Champ. . 


and Mary Pickford married . . . and 
a movie named “Humoresque” won 
the very first Gold Medal derby. 
Based on Fannie Hurst’s story, the 
movie made a star of Gaston Glass. 
who’s now production manager of 
the TV unit at 20th-Fox. The 1921 
Gold Medal was awarded to “Tol’able 
David,” starring the extremely popu- 
lar Richard Barthelmess and directed 
by Henry King, who’s worked in 
silent movies, early talkies, late talkies 


and now in CinemaScope, with “Be- 


loved Infidel.” In 1923, the Gold 
Medal winner was James Cruze’s 
“The Covered Wagon.” Photoplay 
readers made a smart choice, because 
this epic began the cycle of movies de- 
picting American pioneer life. I still 
remember the giant electric sign cov- 
ering the entire front of the Criterion 
Theater on Broadway; it showed a 
covered wagon making progress 
across the prairie, and crowds always 
stopped and stared at it. The current 
actor joke of the day was: “I was in 
‘The Covered Wagon’ but you 
couldn’t see me. | was inside.” 

And when George Arliss in “Dis- 
raeli’ won the 1929 Gold Medal. 
everyone said that, from then on, 
children would grow up thinking all 
men of history looked like Arliss, 
who also portrayed “George Hamil- 
ton.” Later on, it was believed chil- 
dren would think all great men looked 
like Paul Muni: to be followed by the 
belief that Alexander Graham Bell 
and Stephen Foster must have been 
look-alikes, because Don Ameche 
played them both. 

Then in 1939 there came “Gone 
With the Wind,” and after it a change 
in the Gold Medal Awards. You— 
the readers and voters—wanted to 
name your favorite actor and actress 
as well as movie. Clark Gable as 
Rhett Butler was certainly the most 
popular actor of the year, but he has 
no Gold Medal to prove it. In a few 
years, this situation would be taken 
care of—what the readers want, the 
readers get. Don’t forget the Gold 
Medal Award is the only movie con- 
test of merit in which the winners are 
picked by you. and not by critics or 


exhibitors or members of an academy. 

The first actor and actress to win 
Gold Medals were Bing Crosby and 
Greer Garson in 1944. It was the 
year that Bing’s picture, “Going My 
Way,” also won the Photoplay Gold 
Medal derby. And, surprisingly, for 
the next four years, Der Bingle was 
also voted a Gold Medal, making him 
a winner five consecutive times. The 
closest competitor to Bing is Ingrid 
Bergman, a three-time winner (1946- 
47-48). William Holden won twice 
(1954-55) and so did Rock Hudson 
(1956-57). Last year, the winners 
were Tony Curtis, Debbie Reynolds 
and “Gigi.” The newcomer awards 
went to Edd Byrnes and David Nel- 
son (a tie) and Sandra Dee. 

And now it’s time for me to put 
myself on the spot. Here goes: 


BEST MALE STAR 


Pat Boone: Promised in previous 
starts. Always a threat. He could 
take it. 

Edward Byrnes: Won last time out 
in Newcomers field. Is Kookie enough 
to move up in class and take this one? 
Tony Curtis: Knows this track. Won 
this Derby last year and could repeat. 
May go wire to wire. Have to catch 
him. 

Rock Hudson: Veteran in this clas- 
sic. Always hard to beat. Been win- 
ner here twice. Never been sharper. 
Picked To Win: Rock Hudson. It 
may be a photo finish with Tony 
Curtis, but I believe the Rock has 
too much (Doris Day and “Pillow 
Talk”) going for him. 


BEST FEMALE STAR 


Doris Day: A fine filly who always 
finishes in the money. Record shows 
she won this Derby in 1951. She 
has the speed and form to force the 
pace. 
Sandra Dee: She won in Newcomers 
field last year. Like running com- 
panion Edd Byrnes, she could move 
up and take this one. There’s outside 
chance last year’s Newcomers could 
be this year’s Best Actor and Actress. 
Carol Lynley: Comes from “Blue 
Denim” stable. Taking a shot at 
the moon. 
Kim Novak: Usually out front. She 
won it in 1956. This isn’t her year. 
(Continued ) 
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Lok at the two puzzles on this page for a few moments. Can you solve 
them? You should be able to...because there are no tricks or gimmicks to 
trip you up. Nothing but a straightforward, honest challenge to your skill 
and common sense! Yes, skill and common sense are all you need to solve 
the puzzles in this wonderful “CASH NAME” Game...offering you loads 
of exciting action, hours of fun and pleasure...and a chance at any one of 
100 great cash awards totaling $38,500.00! There’s no red tape when you 
enter...no long wait for payment of prizes—this is a quick action contest! 

All prizes paid promptly in full. Enter now! And make yourself eligible 
to win a fabulous bonus award of as much as $2,000.00 along with the First 
Prize of $20,000.00...a grand first prize total of $22,000.00...a truly wonderful 
all-cash first prize! 


PRIZES PAID PROMPTLY 


CONTEST CLOSES SHORTLY...ACT AT ONCE! 
IN S YEARS $333,000.00 OFFERED 
IN NATIONAL BOOK CLUB CONTESTS 


In just 5 years, National Book Club contests have offered $333,000.00 in 
prizes! That’s a whale of a lot of money! But this new National Book Club 
Game, with its additional $38,500.00 in prizes, will boost that grand total 
to an amazing $371,500.00! If you are 18 years of age or older and live in 
the U.S., Canada, or a U.S. Possession, you are eligible to enter this fabulous 
contest. It is sponsored by the National Book Club, Inc. All judging will be 
conducted in an impartial, impersonal manner to assure absolute equality of 
opportunity to all. All contestants will receive exact information on the out- 
come of the contest...including names of all winners, plus correct puzzle 
solutions. All prizes will be paid promptly, in full, IN CASH! 
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Paste Your Answer-Coupon on Postcard or Mail in Envelope 
Give Yourself A Chance To Win 
MAIL COUPON TODAY $2,000.00 BONUS AWARD 
National Book Club, Inc. 

Box 110, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

My Answer to Puzzle No. 1 is: 

(PLEASE PRINT) | | | | 

| want full particulars about the National Book Club’s $38,500.00 “‘CASH 
NAME" Game. Please mail me FREE the Official Entry Forms, Rules and the 
Set of Puzzies. 
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Address__.__ wee - : Z = 
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ARLEEN KAITIS, Junior, St. Angela 
Hall Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. says: 


“When my face broke out, I was 
very embarrassed. I tried one thing 
after another, but nothing seemed to 
help, until I found Clearasil. With 
Clearasil I noticed improvement right 
away, and in a short time, my face 
was clear again.”” 


Arden Kade. 
a 


SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


STARVES 
PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED, Hides pimples while it works 
CLEARASIL is the new-type scientific medication 
especially for pimples. In tubes or new squeeze- 
bottle lotion, CLEARASIL gives you the effective 
medications prescribed by leading Skin Special- 
ists, and clinical tests prove it really works. 


HOW CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
1. Penetrates pimples. ‘Keratolytic’action 


softens, dissolves affected skin tissue so 
medications can penetrate. Encourages 
quick growth of healthy, smooth skin! 


2. Stops bacteria. Antiseptic action stops 
growth of the bacteria that can cause 
and spread pimples . . . helps prevent 
further pimple outbreaks! 


3. ‘Starves’ pimples. Oil-absorbing 
action ‘starves’ pimples . . . dries up, 
helps remove excess oils that ‘feed’ 
pimples . . . works fast to clear pimples! 


‘Floats’ Out Blackheads. cLEaRAsiL softens 
and loosens blackheads so they float out with 
normal washing. And, CLEARASIL is greaseless, 
stainless, pleasant to use day and night for 
uninterrupted medication. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on over 
300 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL (either lo- 
tion or tube). In Tube, 69¢ and 
98¢. Long-lasting Lotion squeeze- 
bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). 
Money-back guarantee. 
At all drug 


counters. 








SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply of cLEARAsIL send 
name, address and 15¢ to Box 9-BG (for tube) or Box 9-BH 
(for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., White Plains, N.Y. Expires 2/29/60. 





HOLLY WOOD 


Lana Turner: Good spot for upset 
win. She chased some good ones. 
Always dangerous. 

Debbie Reynolds: Last year’s win- 
ner could repeat. Has discarded 
“Tammy” braids and is carrying less 
weight. Always game in stretch. 
Picked To Win: Doris Day. Class 
of the pack, what with Rock Hudson 
and “Pillow Talk” making it easier. 
The big surprise could be Lana 
Turner, the sentimental favorite. Sen- 
timent goes a long way. 


BEST MOTION PICTURE 


“Anatomy of a Murder’’: Can’t be 
overlooked. Dangerous if it doesn’t 
falter when it rounds the Family 
Circle. 

“Ben-Hur”: Big and spectacular in 
early workouts. Might be too soon. 
Tab for the future. 

“Gidget”: Young filly very popular 
with young backers. Shows early 
speed. Question is: Can it go the 
distance? 

“Hercules”: A surprise entry. He 
came out of nowhere, and could finish 
there. Strong, but needs more speed. 
“The Shaggy Dog’: Might be the 
sleeper of the race. Wearing the 
colors of the Walt Disney stable, 
which is noted for many winners. 
‘Imitation of Life’: Old plug pop- 
ular at the box office. A strong con- 
tender. Enough handkerchiefs could 
wave it into winner’s circle. 

“Hound Dog Man”: It came along 
for the ride. They want to give his 
jockey Fabian an airing. 

“Pillow Talk’’: The wise talk makes 
it the favorite. It’s the class entry 
with best spot at starting gate. Should 
have best spot at finishing line. Got 
to beat this one to win. 

“Some Like It Hot”: A long shot. 
Strictly for laughs. 

Picked To Win: I’m going against 
the odds, the wise-talk and the sure 
thing. I’m picking “Imitation of 
Life” to upset “Pillow Talk” and win 
it in a Photo Finish. 


BEST MALE NEWCOMER 


Paul Anka: Will go all the way. 
Doubtful if he can win it for a song. 


continued 


Troy Donahue: The race is not al- 
ways to the swift or the best looking. 
Tab for future Photoplay Derby. 
Fabian: He’s been riding the hounds 
and the disc jockeys for this race. 
Has the necessary speed for this short 
distance. 

Rick Nelson: Promised in previous 
starts. Always a threat. He could 
take it. 

Steve Reeves: A strong contender. 
Comes from a powerful stable. He 
can go the distance but is carrying 
too much weight for this field. 
Picked To Win: This is my Special. 
My Sure-Thing Selection. Fabian. 


BEST FEMALE NEWCOMER 


Diane Baker: A classy filly. Always 
gives a good performance. It’s not 
her time. 

Annette Funicello: Running for the 
Walt Disney stable. They believe she’s 
ready to win the big one. Has had 
several popular outings. 

Susan Kohner: Has been threatening 
and is due. Always finishes in the 
money. 

Dodie Stevens: Could spot for upset 
win. Showed good form. Has plenty 
of speed. If track is in the pink, she 
could take it. 

Tuesday Weld: Always dangerous. 
Inclined to break fast and falter in 
distance. Tab for future. It doesn’t 
seem to be Tuesday’s day. 

Picked To Win: Annette Funicello. 
It’s a close race all the way to the 
wire between her and Dodie Stevens. 


THERE YOU HAVE THEM: my se- 
lections for the 39th running of the 
Photoplay Gold Medal Derby. How- 
ever, don’t bet too heavily on them. 
The only thing I really know is that 
I don’t know how to pick the Gold 
Medal winners. Back in 1947, “The 
Jolson Story” won Photoplay’s Gold 
Medal and no one was more surprised 
than me. And I’ve got the Gold 
Medal to prove it! So don’t bet on 
me. I'll be waiting with you for the 
next issue of Photoplay—and The 
Winners. See you at the newsstand, 
on February 4th. You bring the salt— 
in case I have to eat my own words. 
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FROM THE BIG BEST-SELLER BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EXECUTIVE SUITE’ 


A WARNER BROS. picture - TECHNICOLOR® 











NINA FOCH-DEAN AGGER-EG MARSHALL HENRY JONES ii. BE. hn : 


get more out of life— 


go out to a 


movie 


What’s on tonight? 
You’ve got to go out 
to see the best! Look for 
these new pictures 


at your favorite theater 


Ben-Hur M-G-M: CAMERA 65, TECHNICOLOR 

It’s the most expensive movie ever made, and maybe 
we're inclined to approach it with a chip on the shoulder: 
“All right, show me what’s so special.” But we'll go on 
record: The $15,000,000 “Ben-Hur” turns out to be the 
finest of the big pictures about Bible days ever made. Its 
producer, the late Sam Zimbalist, and director, William 
Wyler. give the actors a real chance, a good story and plenty 
to cope with in this epic about Roman imperialism, Jewish 
patriotism and Christianity’s beginnings. Charlton Heston’s 
a proud Judean prince: Haya Harareet’s a beautiful slave 
who loves him. Stephen Boyd (see left, at top, with Charlton 
Heston) is a Roman fanatic, Jack Hawkins is a tough but 
civilized Roman—and they’re all good and make these long- 
ago people as deeply interesting as if they were living right 
now. For once, the wide screen’s filled full with spectacular 
action. When that famous chariot race goes into full swing. 
you'll be on the edge of your seat. But it’s not the suspense 
or the pageantry that’s most impressive. The most remark- 
able thing about the picture is that, while this happened 
2,000 years ago, its emotions and ideas are important in 


our own world today. FAMILY 


es M-G-M: CINEMASCOPE. 
The Wreck of the Mary Deare METROCOLOR 


Here's Heston again, but the adventure he’s mixed up in 
this time around has absolutely no historical significance. 
It’s good, solid, straightforward entertainment that gets right 
down to the business of being exciting and scary in the 
opening scene. Charlton’s prowling around a freighter that 
seems to be utterly deserted, drifting in rough seas off 
England, when suddenly a gaunt, grim. battered figure 
appears—Gary Cooper—but what’s he up to? Why did the 
rest of the crew abandon ship? What really happened to 
the captain? Our two heroes have to do some highly un- 
official (and dangerous) snooping to get all the answers. 
(There’s no time for romance in these hearty, masculine 
doings: pretty as Virginia McKenna is—see left. at bottom, 
with Coop.) The flavor’s good and salty: The Mary Deare 
looks like a real old rust bucket of a ship, and sometimes 
you have the uneasy feeling that the theater floor has 
developed a distinct roll. Or is it pitching? FAMILY 


Black Orpheus LOPERT: EASTMAN COLOR 

What a strange and lovely and haunting picture this is! 
If you have a taste for the exotic, then here’s a real banquet. 
because “Black Orpheus” was shot in Brazil by a French 
director (Marcel Camus), and it’s based on an ancient Greek 
legend, of a musician who followed his dead beloved into 
the Underworld and tried to use his lyre to charm her 
free. There’ve been a number of changes made. Like 


(continued ) 
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Hospital-tested, prescription-type formula 
provides total treatment in a single tablet! 
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WORKED EVEN WHEN OTHERS FAILED! 


Now, through a revolutionary discovery of medical science, a 
new, prescription-type tablet provides total relief from periodic 
complaints. When cramps and pains strike, Femicin’s exclusive 
ingredients act instantly to end your suffering and give you back 
a sense of well-being. If taken before pain starts—at those first 
signs of heaviness and distress—further discomforts may never 
develop. No simple aspirin compound can give you this complete 
relief. Get Femicin at your drugstore today! It must give you 
' greater relief than you have ever experienced or your purchase 
So ebbective— price will be refunded. 








For samples and informative booklet, “What You Should Know About 
Yourself As A Woman!”’, send 10¢ for postage and handling. Box 225, 
Dept. T54, Chureh St. Sta., New York 8, N.Y. 
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MILLIONS USE IT 
BY THE BILLIONS 


WORN INTERNALLY... 
IT’S THE MODERN WAY 


PREFERRED...because nothing can 
show, no one can know. 
PREFERRED...because there’s no 
chafing, no odor. 
PREFERRED...because it’s so dainty 
to change, dispose of. 

Tampax® internal sanitary protection 
comes in Regular, Super and Junior 
absorbencies, wherever drug products 
are available. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Massachusetts. 











MOVIES continued 


this Orpheus is a handsome, dark- 
skinned conductor on a Rio de Janeiro 
streetcar, and he’s in a hurry to get his 
guitar out of hock in time for the big 
carnival. His Eurydice is a shy coun- 
try girl who says she’s being chased by 
a stranger who wants to kill her. Breno 
Mello and Marpessa Dawn are a good- 
looking, graceful pair of lovers. In 
fact, the whole picture is a pleasure to 
watch, with its views of the city and the 
mountains and the harbor and its wild 


carnival scenes. And it has a double 


fascination: It shows us how the poor 


| people of Rio actually live and, at the 


same time, it has a weird supernatural 
feeling, with haunting touches like the 
“Death” costume of Eurydice’s pur- 
suer. The other carnival merrymakers 
think it’s just a costume, yet... sourr 
A Touch of Larceny PARAMOUNT 

Just remember this is only a pretty 
clever money-making scheme, so don’t 
get any bright ideas from it! James 
Mason’s operating on a British navy 
officer’s modest salary, and he wants 
to earn a fast buck (beg pardon. we 
mean quid) so he can woo Vera 
Miles away from George Sanders, 
who's stuffy but rich. So James gets 
a brainstorm: He'll frame himself for 
treason and then sue the newspapers 
for libel. The picture’s a little slow in 
working up to this crazy situation, but 
once it gets there, it’s good fun. rv. 


Beloved Infidel 


20TH: CINEMA- 
SCOPE, DE LUXE COLOR 


It's too bad that at the beginning, 
this tearful love story assumes that. 
one. we all know all about F. Scott 
Fitzgerald and, two, that we're all 
passionately interested in business 
problems of a gossip columnist (Shei- 
lah Graham). After a while when we 


forget that Gregory Peck and Deborah 
Kerr (below, left) are playing famous 
people, the picture settles down to a 
very simple and touching story about 
a girl who loves a drunk—who’s a 
charming, talented fellow when he’s 
sober and impossible when he’s loaded. 
Although this is obviously supposed to 
be a “woman’s picture,” because it’s 
told from Deborah’s viewpoint. it’s 
Gregory who walks right away with it. 
Youll be surprised at Peck. Up to 
now he’s usually been so reserved 
that who'd have ever expected him to 
show such violent, bitter emotion. A 
very impressive job. Mr. Peck! wer 
The Flying Fontaines sssiniaeitines 

At least, here we get a good look at 
three new young players: Michael Cal- 
lan, Evy Norlund (below, right) and 
Rian Garrick. It’s all about the 
tangled-up love lives of the boys and 
girls on the flying trapeze. Mickey 
comes across nicely as a temperamental 
“flyer” who’s lugging around a_ bur- 
den of guilt, but too bad, against the 
circus background there wasn’t a story 
with more color, laughs. action. rawiny 


The Cranes Are Flying wasietiens 
DIALOGUE IN RUSSIAN, TITLES IN ENGLISH 
You may remember reading about 
the cultural-exchange agreement our 
State Department made with Russia. 
Well, here’s the first of the Soviet 
movie imports. There isn’t a bit of 
politics in it; it’s just a simple love 
story about a girl, a soldier and a 
musician. A warmly emotional young 
actress named Tatyana Samoilova 
makes you understand this girl so well 
that it hurts. The whole movie 
music, photography that’s downright 
poetic—is put together in an exciting 


style you'll find hard to forget. rvwny 





The swinging purse ..: the swaying hips. ..the sensuous body against the lamp-post 
... then, the sudden glint of a knife...a choked scream... fleeing footsteps 


THE MOST DIABOLICAL MURDERER IN ALL 
THE ANNALS OF CRIME! HE BAFFLED 
THE GREAT SCOTLAND YARD, THE CELEBRATED 
ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE AND 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON... THE FILE ON 
JACK THE RIPPER HAS NEVER CLOSED. 


JOSEPH E. LEVINE vee SACK TH E RI PPER 30: LEE PATTERSON - EDDIE BYRNE - BETTY McDOWALL + EWEN SOLON 


Screenplay by JIMMY SANGSTER + From an original story by PETER HAMMOND and COLIN CRAIG + Produced, Directed and Photographed by ROBERT S. BAKER and MONTY BERMAN 
A Mid-Century Film Production + A PARAMOUNT PICTURES RELEASE r..¥ 
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SOON AT YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE 





Womans ‘Difficult Days 
and Her 


Perspiration Problems 


Doctors tell why her underarm perspiration 
problems increase during monthly cycle. 
What can be done about it? 


Science has now discov- 
ered that a thing called 
“emotional perspiration” is 
closely linked to a woman's 
“difficult days.” So much so 
that during this monthly 


cycle her underarm perspi- as 


ration problems are not 
only greater but more embarrassing. 

You see, “emotional perspiration” 
is caused by special glands. They're 
bigger and more powerful. And 
when they're stimulated they liter- 
ally pour out perspiration. It is this 
kind of perspiration that causes the 
most offensive odor. 

New Scientific Discovery 
Science has found that a woman 
needs a special deodorant to counter- 
act this “emotional perspiration” and 
stop offensive stains and odor. And 
now it’s here .. . a deodorant with an 
exclusive ingredient specifically 
formulated to maintain effectiveness 
even at those times of tense emotion 

. during “difficult days” when she 
is more likely to offend. 

It’s wonderful new ARRID CREAM 
Deodorant, now fortified with amaz- 
ing Perstop,* the most remarkable 
antiperspirant ever developed! So 
effective, yet so gentle. 


LF’, 


Valda Sherman 


Used daily, ARRID with 
Perstop* penetrates deep 
into the pores and stops 
“emotional perspiration” 
stains and odor . . . stops it 
as no roll-on, spray or stick 
could ever do! 

You rub ARRID CREAM 
in... you rub perspiration out. Rub 


ARRID CREAM in... rub odor out. 


Twice as effective as roll-ons 


Doctors have proved ARRID is more 
effective than any cream, twice as 
effective as any roll-on or spray 
And yet ARRID CREAM 
Deodorant is so gentle, antiseptic, 


tested. 
non-irritating ...completely safe for 
normal underarm skin. 

So...to be sure you are free of 
emotional 
perspiration,” use this special kind of 
cream deodorant. ARRID with Per- 
stop* stops perspiration stains . 


the embarrassment of “ 


stops odor too, not only during the 
“difficult days” but every day. 

Remember, nothing protects you 
like a cream, and no cream protects 
you like ARRID. So don't be half safe. 
Be completely safe. Use ARRID 
CREAM Deodorant with Perstop* to 
be sure. Try it today, Buy a jar at 
any drug or cosmetic counter. 


*Carter Products trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants. 


CASTS 


OF CURRENT PICTURES 


BELOVED INFIDEL—20th. Directed by Henry 
King: F. Scott Fitzgerald, Gregory Bh Sheilah 
Graham, UDeborah Kerr; Carter, Eddie Albert; 
John Wheeler, Philip Ober; Stan Harris, Herbert 
Rudley; Lord Donegall, John Sutton; Janet 
Pierce, Karin Booth; Robinson, Ken Scott; ion, 
Buck Class; Johnson, A. Cameron Grant; \/iss 
Bull (Receptionist), Cindy Ames. 


BEN-HUR--M-G-M. Directed by William Wy- 
ler: Judah Ben-Hur, Charlton Heston; Quiiutus 
Arrius, Jack Hawkins; Messala, Stephen boyd; 
Esther, Haya Harareet; Sheik Ildervim, Hugh 
Griffith; Miriam, Martha Scott; Simonides, Sam 
Jatte; Tirzah, Cathy O’Donnell; Balthasar, Fin- 
lay Currie; Pontius Pilate, Frank Vhring; Drus- 
us, Terence Longden; Sextus, Andre Morell; 
Flavia, Marina Berti; Tiberius, George Relph; 
Malluch, Adi Berber; Amrah, Stella \ itclleschi; 
Vary, Jose Greci; Joseph, Laurence Payne: Spin- 
tho, John Horsley; Metellus, Richard Coleman; 
Varius, Duncan Lamont; Aide to Tiberius, Ralph 
Truman; Gaspar, Richard Hale; Melchior, Regin- 
ald Lal Singh; Quaestor, David Davies: Jailer, 
Dervis Ward; The Christ, Claude Heater: Gratus, 
Mino Doro; Chief of Rowers, Robert Brown; 
Rower No. 42, John Glenn; Rower No. 43, Max- 
well Shaw; Rower No. 28, Emile Carrer; Leper, 
Tutte Lemkow; Hortator, Howard Lang: Cap- 
tain, Rescue Ship, Ferdy Mayne; Doctor, John 
Le Mesurier; Blind Man, Stevenson Lang; Bar- 
ca, Aldo Mozele; Starter at Race, Thomas 
O'Leary; Centurion, Noel Sheldon; Officer, Hec- 
tor Ross; Soldier, Bill Kuehl; Man in Nazareth, 
Aldo Silvani; Villager, Diego Pozzetto: Marcello, 
Dino Fazio; Raimondo, Michael Cosmo; (Cavalry 
Officer, Also Pini; Decurian, Remington Olm- 
stead; Galley —o~ No. 1, Victor De |.a Fosse: 
Galley Officer N 2, Enzo Fiermonte; Mario, 
Hugh Billingsley ; | iolena at Bath, Tiberio Mitri; 
Pilate’s Servant, Pietro Tordi; The Corinthian, 
Jerry Brown; The Byzantine, Otello Capanna: 
The Syrian, Luigi Marra; The Nubian, Cliff 
Lyons; The Athenian, Edward J. Auregui: The 
Egyptian, Joe Yrigoyan; The Armenian, Alfredo 
Danesi; Old Man, Raimondo Van Riel: Seaman, 
Mike Dugan; Sportsman, Joe Canutt. 


BLACK ORPHEUS—Lopert. Directed by Mar- 
cel Camus: Ecurydice, Marpessa Dawn; Orpheus, 
Breno Mello; Mira, Lourdes de Oliveira; Sera- 
fina, Lea Garcia; Chico-Boto (Serafina’'s friend), 
Waldetar de Souza; Death, Adherma da Silva. 


CRANES ARE FLYING, THE—Warners. Di- 
rected by Mikhail Kalatozov: Veronicu, Vatyana 
Samoilova; Boris, Alexei Batalov; Fyodor Ivano- 
vich ( Boris’ father), Vasily Merkuryev; Mark 
(Boris’ cousin), A. Shvorin; [rina (Boris’ sis- 
ter), S. Kharitonova; Volodya, Kk. Nikitin; 
Stephan, V. Zubov; Grandmother, A. Bogdanova, 


FLYING FONTAINES, THE—Columbia. Di- 
Pa by George Sherman: Rick Rias, Michael 
Callan; Suzanne Fontaine, Evy Norlund: Jan, 
Joan Evans; Bill Rand, Rian Garrick: Roberto 
Rias, Joe de Santis; Paul Fontaine, Roger Perry; 
Victor Fontaine, john Van Dreelen; Jichele, 
Jeanne Manet; Margie, Barbara Kelley: Sally, 
Dorothy Johnson; Doctor, Pierre Watkin; Ring 
Announcer, Murray Parker. 


TOUCH OF LARCENY, A—-Paramount. Di- 
rected by Gvy Hamilton: Commander Max Eas- 
ton, James Mason; Sir Charles Holland, George 
Sanders; Virginia Killain, Vera Miles: Minister, 
Oliver Johnston; Larkin, Robert Fleming: Tom 
(Husband), William Kendall; First Special 
Branch Man, Duncan Lamont; Captain Graham, 
Harry Andrews; Sub. Lt. Brown, Peter Bark- 
worth; Clare Holland, Rachel Gurney: (/are Hol- 
land’s son, Martin Stephens; Clare //olland’s 
daughter, W aveney Lee; Robert Holland, Charles 
Carson; Susan, Junia Crawford; Steseard of 
Club, Reginald Smith; H’ren Officer, Rosemary 
Dorken; Jason Parrish, Macdonald Parke; Adele 
Parrish, Mavis Villiers; Commande: Bates, 
Ernest Clark; Admiral, John Le Mesurier: Tom 
the Boatman, Sidney Vivian; Landlord, Harry 
Locke; Second Special Branch Man. Gordon 
Harris; Night Club Singer, Jimmy Lloyd: Wiss 
Price, Barbara Hicks; Bunty Balfour, William 
Mervyn; Scottish Doctor, Alexander Archdale; 
Russian Officers, Stanley Zevic, Andre Mikhelson, 
Richard Marner; American Officers, Lionel Mur- 
ton, Guy Kingsley Poynter; C/lnb Members, Hen- 
ry Longhurst, Roger Maxwell, Gerald Case. 


WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE, THE—- 
M-G-M. Directed by Michael Anderson: Gideon 
Patch, Gary Cooper; John Sands, Charlton Hes- 
ton; Mr. Nyland, Michael Redgrave: Sir Wilfred 
Falcett, Emlyn Williams; The Chairman. Cecil 
Parker; Petrie, Alexander Knox; Janet Taggart, 
Viginia McKenna; Higgins, Richard Harris; 
Mike Duncan, Ben Wright; Gundersen, Peter 
Illing; Frank, Terence de Marney; Burrows, 
Ashley Cowan; Yules, Charles Davis. 
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Bits SS ES: adil 


Eddie said yes, but first he had to be coaxed. 


umors: They do say that Elvis’ father. who has been 
with him in Germany, has a new bride in mind. But 
both El and his father emphatically deny it. . . . The un- 
happiness in the Desi Arnaz-Lucille Ball marriage has 
passed the rumor stage. Lucille, I’m told. is seeking guid- 
ance from Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, author and church- 
man. Desi says little except he'll mind the store in Holly- 
wood, while Lucille does a play on Broadway next season. 
At M-G-M studios, it’s a race between Ivy Leaguer 
George Hamilton and method actor George Peppard to 
see which actor attains stardom first. The studio is sold on 
both lads but young Hamilton’s second-hand Rolls-Royce, 
which once belonged to English Royalty. has reaped him 
more publicity. . . . That same M-G-M studio was so eager 
to have Eddie Fisher in Liz Taylor’s film, “Butterfield 8,” 
they upped the bid to $100,000 and padded his part. And 
Kddie, who is busier than ever these days, accepted. . . 
Which reminds me. whispers have it that all was far from 
sweetness and light between Debbie Reynolds and Tony 
Curtis on “The Rat Race” set. Could be Tony is taking 
his publicity too serious these days. It does happen you 
know. . . . Shirley MacLaine solved all her problems. 
She’ll spend six months in Japan with her husband Steve, 
and he'll spend 6 months in Hollywood with her. . . . Tom 
Tryon is happy over his role in the 20th’s “Story of Ruth.” 
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Lucille Ball’s having marital problems: David Niven happily solved his. 





INSIDE 





ss 


A Mystery: Pier Angeli was on the telephone, late one 
evening, to her ex-husband Vie Damone in Fresno, when 
Vic whispered to a friend to call the Beverly Hills police. 
He indicated that Pier was threatening to slash her wrists. 
But Pier. surprised and smiling, denied any threat of suicide. 
Still, | wonder how true it is that Pier is jealous of Vic’s 
new girlfriend, Carolyn Chapman? Even when everything’s 
over. doesn’t it hurt to see your guy with another girl? 


(Continued ) 


Steve jealous? Shirley’s got a way to make sure he isn’t. 


INSIDE 


STUFF 


continued 


Marilyn’s just being neighborly; Anna Magnani’s fuming. 


TV Jottings: Hand- 
some Dale Robertson 
of “Wells Fargo” seems 
happy with his third 
wife. Lulu Mae Hard- 
ing, who comes from 
Texas and loves the out- 
. . Robert 
Young assures me the 


doot life. 


name of his series will 
not be changed to 
“Grandfather Knows 
Best™ just because he’s 
hecome one. And a hap- 
pier grandfather you 
never saw. ... To my 
notion, one of the sights 
to which they should 
really run excursions, is 
feminine Ida Lupino 
directing various west- 
ern horse oprys. And 
Ida does a good job of 
. The Bob 


English fan 


It. too. -_ 
ities Must Loretta be alone? 
club now has 5000 mem- 

hers which is why Bob plans to play London’s Paladium 
theater soon. . . . Please tell me why women stars, with the 
exceptions of Dinah Shore, Loretta Young and Ann 
Sothern, can’t seem to ring that TV bell on their own shows? 


June’s unhappy and she wants Dick to do something about it. 


Only In_ Holly- 

wood: Anna Mag- 

nani is so incensed 

over those closeups 

of co-star Marlon 

Brando in “The 

Fugitive Kind,” her 

protests can be 

heard all the way 

from Rome. Rumor 

has it that Anna 

feels she’s been 

badly photographed 

and Marlon hasn’t. 

: Tuesday 

Weld showed up 

for a local TV in- 

terview in her bare 

feet and wearing 

what seemed to be a nightgown. The seasoned interviewer 
looked frightened and, of course, viewing audiences were 
wild-eyed. . . . Edd Byrnes danced with Her Imperial 
Highness, Princess Cecelia of Prussia, at the Waif Ball! 
And I wondered, as I watched them glide by, if memories 
of those grim days of his early youth passed through 
Kookie’s mind. Later, Edd confessed he was so concerned 
over his contract hassle with Warner Brothers, he couldn't 
enjoy himself; let’s hope it’s a hassle that is settled by this 
time. We need “Kookie,” the parking boy at that famous 
address “77 Sunset Strip.” .. . And surely in no other town 
could such feuders as Kirk Douglas and Kim Novak float 
by in a dreamy waltz as if nothing had happened. And 
plenty had. Their trouble began, I’m told, when Kim 
attempted to direct Kirk’s scenes in their co-starring film, 
“Strangers When We Meet,” with Kirk stomping off the set 
in a big fat rage. Yet, here they were, at the Douglas party 
a few evenings later, dancing together in peace-pipe “to- 
getherness.” . . . Marilyn Monroe whipped up a spaghetti 
dinner for herself, her husband Arthur Miller and her 
neighbors in the next Beverly Hills Hotel bungalow, French 
star, Simone (“Room at the Top”) Signoret and her 
talented husband Yves Montand. And a few days later, 
Simone asked Marilyn to please return the cooking pot 
she’d borrowed. She planned a French stew for all of them. 
And this could happen only in Hollywood. 




















Parties: “Come up and see my new paintings,” Martha 
Hyer urged editor Evelyn Pain and me. But after the 
lovely dinner party, given by producer Ross Hunter in 
Evelyn’s honor, we went home, instead, and missed a chance 
to view Martha’s collection of originals. A few nights later. 
they were all stolen with nary a clue nor a trace. Tony 
Randall, itching in his half-grown beard for his role in 
“Huckleberry Finn,” and his lovely wife, along with the 
head of Universal Studios, Milton Rackmil and his bride 
Vivian Blaine, were among the guests. And what a doll 
the new Mrs. Rackmil is. And what a delightful host my 
friend Ross Hunter is. . . . June Allyson confided, at 
Don Loper’s elegant gathering, that she isn’t at all happy 
with her new TV series and pouted, “Richard will have to 
do something about it.” Husband Richard Powell is. of 
course, one of TV’s Four Star Theater bosses. June. in a 
Loper creation of short blue chiffon, looked adorable. And 
what a figure! 





Around Town: Ran into cute Joanna Moore pushing her 
grocery cart in a Beverly Hills shop, looking rather be- 
wildered. “This boy has had me out to dinner several 
times,” she explained, “and | thought I’d cook for him at 
my apartment this evening. Will he think maybe I’m rush- 
ing him or something?” My answer was to help select the 
steak, the vegetables and the dessert. Joanna didn’t say so 
but | wondered if maybe the lucky boy wasn’t George 
Stevens Jr., her latest beau. Suddenly came upon 
Richard Egan in Jack Tavelman’s men’s shop trying on 
a new suit while wife Pat Hardy beamed her approval. 
Of course, they assured me their son was the greatest baby 
ever. And of course, I agreed. Incidentally, rumors of a 
new baby, arriving at the Egan home late next spring, are 
in the air. Richard stirred up quite a ruckus when he turned 
down the 20th Century-Fox movie “From The Terrace.” 
But wasn’t he wonderful in “A Summer Place”? . . . Before 
they departed for Europe, I spied Claire Bloom and her 
bridegroom Rod Steiger in Beverly Hills’ I. Magnins. Claire 
admired the silver trays and salad bowls but she couldn’t get 
Rod away from the men’s department. (Continued | 
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Vartha invited us to have a look. Now, it’s too late. 


Mail Box Corner: A note from Warren Berlinger re- 
minds me of our meeting on the “Blue Denim” set and his 
assurance that TV actress Betty Lou Keim is the only girl 
for him. The two met in the Broadway play “A Room Full 

. of Roses” when Warren was 
barely 17. Now that he’s reached 
21, the pair will carry their teen- 
age romance into marriage. And 
I’m all for it... . A letter from 
Sara Wilson of Brookville, In- 
diana, suggests she and I have 
the best first names ever... . A 
sweet note from that promising 
star, Diane Baker, wishing me 
The Best of Everything because 
| wished the same for her. in 
print. ... And Marilyn Gavran of 
the Nelson Eddy Music Club 
invites me to write a piece for 
their club journal’s 25th anniver- 
sary number. Which reminds me 
how faithful the Nelson Eddy fans 


have been throughout the years. 





What do Doris and Rock think of the new Tony Randall? - 
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INSIDE 


STUFF 


continued 


Snappers: Actor Don Burnett is taking no chances on 
his marital happiness with wife Gia Seala. When Gia left 
for Munich, to make “I Aim at the Stars.” 


everything and went right along. 


Don canceled 
.. Dorothy Malone, 
the evasive one, admits an heir is on the way. But when 
it comes to a question of names or whether the baby will 
learn the language of his French father, Jacques Bergerac, 
Dorothy grows indignant and walks away. But then. Doro- 
Rumors of Paul Anka’s 


fabulous earnings and rabid fans are fine with me. But 


thy has always been like that. 


| agree with many readers that our loyalty also belongs to 
Such 


talented people as Joan and Constance Bennett, Linda 


those stars who gave us such wonderful moments. 
Darrell, Ann Sheridan, Sylvia Sydney, Myrna Loy 


and Joan Crawford. These. and so many others, deserve 


a place in our hearts. 


Thanks for a wonderful time 


Joan Crawford 


Myrna Loy 


Sylvia Sydney Linda Darnell 
From Fabe With Love: A giant sized post card from 
Fabian, tells me how glad he'll be to be back in Hollywood 
making another movie. And his studio, 20th Century-Fox, 
claims that of all the young singers turned actors, Fabe will 
rank next to Elvis in lasting popularity. His innate kindness 
and humility have a lot to do with it. That I’m sure of. 
And the purchase of a new home for his parents in New 
Jersey, is proof of that. 


\ 





I Look Back: Halfway through the movie, “Dancing 
Lady,” in the year 1933, a tall blond singer, Nelson Eddy, 
made an unexpected appearance and the world of worship- 
ping fans was never the same. Only on rare occasions, 
does any one personality claim such world-wide interest as 
did this young Providence, Rhode 
Island. His Jeanette MacDonald in 
“Naughty Marietta” began a cycle of musical dramas that 
“Rose Marie,” “The Girl 


concert singer from 


teaming with 
literally had the fans spinning. 
of the Golden West” and “Sweethearts” received 
acclaim, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer their 
mines into “New Moon” and “Bitter Sweet.” 


such 


rushed twin gold 
Between con- 
cert tours, Nelson went on to make other films with othe 
Ann Franklin, after Jeanette mar- 
Thei 


separate marriages proved a dis- 


stars and to wed Mrs. 

ried Gene Raymond. 
illusionment to fans who im- 
agined a grand romance between 
the co-stars. As a result, interest 


began to fade and_ musical 


dramas lost their vogue. Today. 


between nightclub and = concert 


dates, Nelson relaxes in Bel-Air. 
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Cal York’s Jottings: The late Victor Me- 
Laglen left a legacy to the art of motion pictures in two 
of the finest pictures ever “made, “What Price Glory?” and 
“The Informer,” for which Victor won the Academy Award 
in 1935. . . . The career of Barrie Chase took a sudden 
upswing after the second Fred Astaire TV show. Along 
with Bing Crosby and Fabian, Barrie is slated for some 
fancy capers in the movie “Daddy-O.” . . . Dennis Hopper 
vows his beatnik days are over and from now on he'll 
And 
.. Jimmy Durante and Marjorie Little 
will step into wedlock 


concentrate on his career and his role in “Cimarron.” 
it’s about time. . 


one day soon and their 
friends are delighted. 

. . And don’t be sur- 
prised if Anne Fran- 
cis and Dr. Robert 
Abeloff do likewise. . . . 
Congratulations to 
Barry Coe and _ his 
lovely Norwegian bride 
Jack 


Lemmon consoled his 


jJorunn. ... 
former wife Cynthia 
throughout her marital 
with Cliff 
The cou- 


ple are very devoted 


problems 
Robertson. 


parents to their small 
. . The in- 
creasing reports on the 
Zimbalist 
are so off-and-on con- 
doubt if 
Stefh 


know where they are. 


son Chris. . 
marriage 
fusing, I 


either Efrem or 


Miss Norway is Mrs. Barry Coe. 


















Win a free New York fashion fling 


Nothing to buy, 
nothing to write! 


15 GRAND PRIZES 


‘1,500.00 
WARDROBES 


by bales 


each with a fabulous trip 
to New York City for shopping 


200 SECOND PRIZES 


17 jewel, 14 carat white gold 
i ae et 
GRUEN WATCHES 


(worth $79.50) 
FREE from Kotex napkins 
RULES 


1. Nothing to buy, nothing to do but 
fill in entry blank below. Entry blanks 
also available where Kotex is sold. 
2. Entries must be postmarked not 
later than midnight March 31, 1960 
and received by April 8, 1960. 
Only one entry per envelope. 
3. Each of the 15 grand prizes 
consists of a $1,500 wardrobe 
and a 5 day all-expense paid 
trip for two to New York City. 
Winners will select their ward- 
robes from a special showing 
of the internationally famous 
Estevez line. Any winner who 
prefers may substitute $1,000 
cash award for grand prize. 
4. The 15 grand prizes and 
200 second prizes will be 
awarded on the basis of a 
drawing by name, under 
the direction of an au- 
thorized handling house 
whose selections are 
final. All winners will be 
notified by mail. 
5. Any resident of the 
Continental United 
States may enter ex- 
cept employees of 
Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, their ad- 
vertising agencies 
and immediate 
families, residents 
of Florida, Ne- 
braska, New Jer- 
sey, and other 
aoreas where 


it, 











prohibited. 
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Today it's chic to be comfortable—in fashion and in your per- se Ser ie “ | Fashion Fling Entry 
sonal protection. That $s why more and more smart women oA | Spensared thy the mahele of Keten naphine 
choose new Kotex napkins. These gentle napkins are softer, | Ri act end cat es Gedien ee 
smoother than ever. And with the special Kimlon center, Kotex ; OK i ve | Box K, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
always protects better—more comfortably, hour after hour. gk ROP Base NAME 

, . os BME, FS ADDRESS 
kins—choice of most women # @ (ene | 

New Kotex nap Rea | ‘ | city os ZONE 

| STATE ‘ 

KOTEX and KIMLON are trademarks of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation Lo a as cae ce cee cee me me ee ee ee ee 
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have you heard... 


What They’re Playing: The King- 
ston Trio album, “Here We Go 
Again” (Capitol) ... “Sweet Sounds 
by the Browns” (RCA). A nice addi- 
tion for your country and western 
collection. ... “What A Diffrence a 
Day Makes” (Mercury). It’s the 
new Dinah Washington, singing! 

“Spike Jones in Hi Fi” (War- 
ners). A Spooktacular in Screaming 
Sound. 


What They’re Doing: The Nutty 
Squirrels who sing “Uh! Oh!” are 
really Don Elliott and Sascha Bur- 


land. . . . Fred Darian (“I Be- 


Paul flipped in London. 


lieved You”) collects early-Ameri- 
can maps and Gary Stites (“Starry 
Eyed”) collects custom cars. 
Bobby Darin gave June Blair a dia- 
mond friendship ring. . . . Dot Har- 
mony, who used to hold hands with 
Elvis, is now doing it with Sal 
Mineo. ... Jimmy Clanton— isn’t his 
“Go Jimmy Go” full of bounce? 
hopes someday he can dress as ele- 
gantly as Cary Grant, his idol... . 
Pat Wayne’s favorite date is Penny 
Parker of the Danny Thomas TV 
show. ... Jerry Fuller, that “Ten- 


It’s three for Johnny & Co. 


hree big hits in a year—that’s 

quite a record, isn’t it? It belongs 
to Johnny and the Hurricanes. 
Their hits? “Crossfire.” “Red River 
Rock” and “Reveille Rock.” 

Johnny Paris. a tall (5’11”), 
blond with blue eyes, hails from 
Rossford, Ohio (so do most of the 
Hurricanes). He got his encourage- 
ment from his music teachers. Mr. 


Rudy and Mr. Perkins—whom he’ll 





nessee Waltz” man, is an amateur 
boxer. .. . The newest lingo among 

29 ‘ 2 . 99 
rock ’n’ rollers is “rigor mortis. 
It means “Nothing’s happening.” 


What They’re Saying: Right after 
my ABC Radio show, “Teen Town.” 
I split a soda with the daily guest. 
with the talk going like this. Fa- 
bian (“Hound Dog Man”) : “I guess 
itll get out sooner or later, so | 
might as well tell you. Before I go 
into a recording session, I stand on 
my head for five minutes. Honest. 


LOST: ONE STEADY 


always remember—and from his 
girlfriend—whom he’s now trying 
to forget. 

“We went steady.” Johnny says. 
“We loved to dance or go to the 
movies and eat in nice places. And 
we had great fun just riding around 
in my blue °53 car. It’s got cracked 
windows and a sticky valve and it 
leaks oil, but I love it! 

“But then she wanted to get mar- 
ried right away. I told her we'd 
have to wait. She didn’t want to, 
so she called the whole thing off.” 

Johnny admits he misses his 
steady, but he says he’s met some 
wonderful girls in his travels. “One 
girl baked pizzas for all five of us— 
Paul Tesluk, Bo Sovich, Dave Yorko, 
Butch Mattice and me. We were in 
North Carolina, playing a one-night 
stand, and we were lonely. Then she 
brought those pizzas over to the 
theater. I'll never forget that.” 





it helps me sing better.” . .. Paul 
Anka (“Put Your Head On My 
Shoulder”) : “I’m on a clothes kick. 
When I was in London, | flipped 
for the colored vests the fellows 
over there wear. I wish all the guys 
here would wear them.” . . . Annette 
(“First Name Initial”): “Can any- 
body help me with my Civics? 
Ugh!” . . . Lennon Sisters: “Sure. 
sometimes we fight with each other. 
We wouldn't be normal if we 
didn’t.” . . . Tab Hunter: “I like a 
girl who'll look me in the eyes.” 
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Kitchen tests prove it...with women just like you! What happened to these hands can happen to 
Hard-working hands heal twice as fast with new you. And new Trushay protects your hands against 
heavy-duty Trushay with silicones. Try new Trushay. detergents and through every chore you do. 


TRUSHAY...the heavy-duty lotion for hard-working hands 
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What's in the Stars? 


|' you first landed on earth between 

Dec. 23 and Jan. 20, you belong 
under the tenth sign of the zodiac. 
That’s Capricorn, just like: Elvis 
Presley (Jan. 8), Sal Mineo (Jan. 
10), Marlene Dietrich (Dec. 27), 
Ava Gardner (Dec. 24), Richard 
Widmark (Dec. 26), Cary Grant 
and Danny Kaye (Jan. 18). 

People like you because they can 
depend on you. You're diligent, will- 
ing to work hard, absolutely un- 
movable if you think you're right 
in an argument. You're practical 
about money and like to see your 
bank savings grow. You could be a 
leader—only you're not overly am- 
bitious and so you often stand back 
and let others lead you. 

In romance, you believe people 
must accept you as you are. You re- 
fuse to “put on a show” to attract 
somebody. There’s lots of love in 
your heart, but your mind holds you 
back from releasing it. Whoever 
wins you in mar- 
riage will have to 
be patient. because 
you don’t like rush- 
ing into something 
so sacred. You 
want to be sure. 
And here’s a tip 
about Capricorn Danny's leyel. 
men: They may be slow to get in- 
terested, but they’re loyal to the 
end. 

Don’t let all the trifles of life 
depress you. You take things much 

too personally 
sometimes. You've 
a down-to-earth 
sense of humor 
that surprises peo- 
ple, because of your 
usually serious 
manner. You mel- 
Count on Sal. low as you grow 
older and, if you're good-looking 
to begin with, youll grow even 
more attractive with the passing 
years. That’s something to look for- 
wardto, huh? Yourlucky number’s 8. 





PUZZLE 






























































ACROSS 


. Singer of the month (pictured) 

. “We Got Love,” says he 

. She sings “If | Give My Heart to You” 
. Top (record label) 

. Phil and Don 

. Eydie Gorme’s guy 

. In the Army now 


DOWN 


. “Lonely Street's’ his address 
. “Body and 

. The “Woo-Hoo” gang 

. She sings “Don’t You Know” 
. She likes “Tiny Tim” 

. Her name’s like a general's 
| Kissed You” 


We NOUR 


_— 





CONGRATULATIONS 


The lucky winners of our Keely Smith-Louis 
Prima contest are: 

FIRST PRIZE—RCA Victor Portable Stereo 
Victrola: Rita Czeiner, Spring City, Pa. 

SECOND PRIZE—$25 package of seven 
Keely-Lovis albums: Mrs. Roger L. Warren, 
Charlotte, South Carolina. 

THIRD PRIZE (Turned out to be a tie!)— 
$10 package of three albums by Keely-Louis: 
Gertrude Hirschenson, Miami, Florida, and 
Jean Burke, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Everyone who entered received a good-luck 
charm from Keely and Louis, and also auto- 
graphed photos and free membership in the 
Lovis-Keely National Fan Club. 











Shari'’s 
Corner 


Here's your first newsletter from 


Shari Sheeley, teenage songwriter 


Hi Gang: Have | been lucky. To 

start I went with Jet Powers— 
have you heard him on Silver Rec- 
ords?—to the big annual Sheriff's 
Rodeo in the Los Angeles Coliseum. 
We were watching the calf roping, 
when all of a sudden | heard this tre- 
mendous screaming behind us. | 
turned and asked some of the girls 
if perhaps they saw something | was 
missing (I’m very near-sighted). 
“It’s Fabian,” they shouted, “right 
down there.” Well, | fumbled in my 
grab-bag (purse) for my glasses, 
and sure enough, there he was, 
wearing a red plaid cowboy shirt, 
... Saw Rick 
Nelson in Tops Restaurant. for the 
first time since the night of my sis- 


brown hat and levis. 


ter Mary Jo’s birthday party. He 
.. . Wow, Sal Mineo 
and a few of the guys around town 


looked great. 


are sporting these crazy mountain 
hats. And speaking of fads, the new 
one seems to be guns. Eddie Cochran 
got the bug when he saw Rick prac- 
ticing quick-draws. Now, Phil and 
. . Boy, 
how rumors fly. Got the straight 
scoop on the Marianne Gaba and 


Don Everly are at it, too. . 


Fabian romance. Strictly friendship 
with these two. Fabe doesn’t like to 
date gals older than he is (16) and 
Marianne’s 20. Met Connie 
Stevens a short time ago. and she 
told me that she was keeping her 
fingers crossed that her new record, 
“Joey.” would hit. Romance? She 
said Gary Clark’s still her steady.— 
See you next month, Shari. 

P.S. Thought for the Month: 

Be loyal and true 

To friends who trust in you. 

For friendship is a treasure 

That only time can measure. 





A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois 


Sta-Puf rinses new fluffiness 
into all your washables! = 


You'll be amazed at the softness that Sta-Puf” Rinse restores to wash-hardened 
fabrics! Just add Sta-Puf to your final rinse, and bath towels fluff up almost 
double in thickness. Ordinary woolen sweaters feel like cashmere, muslin sheets 
like expensive percale! Blankets, chenille, terry cloth regain a deep-piled luxuri- 
ous feel, corduroys and blue jeans lose that boardy hardness. Sta-Puf does 
wonders for diapers and baby things, eliminating irritating scratchiness. Clothes 
rinsed in Sta-Puf iron easier, and much flatwork dries wrinkle-free, needs no 
pressing at all! Be sure to use Sta-Puf Miracle Rinse in your next wash. You'll 
find Sta-Puf at your favorite grocer’s. 
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Automatic Washer shown is a Sears Lady Kenmore 








NEW MIRACLE 






WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE FOR THE NEW YEAR? 


Here’s all you have to do. Please fill out the ballot on this page and mail it 
immediately to Reader’s Poll, Photoplay, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. If 
yours is among the first hundred answers received, we‘ll send you—as a token of our 
thanks—an autographed photo of your favorite star. 


WHAT CURRENT FAVORITES DO YOU LIKE? 


| want to read stories about (please check names): 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE 
PHOTOPLAY? 


Elvis Presley 
Rick Nelson 
Rock Hudson 
Tommy Sands 
Pat Boone 


) John Saxon 


Tony Curtis 
Tab Hunter 
James Garner 


) Paul Newman 


Nick Adams 
Dick Clark 
Peter Brown 
Sal Mineo 


Debbie Reynolds 
Liz Taylor 

Carol Lynley 
Natalie Wood 
Dolores Hart 


)} Doris Day 


(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 


Kim Novak 

Janet Leigh 
Sandra Dee 
Joanne Woodward 
Jayne Mansfield 
Gale Storm 
Carolyn Jones 


Others 


WHICH 


ACTOR 


) Everly Brothers 


Frankie Avalon 
Barry Coe 
Marlon Brando 
Duane Eddy 


) Paul Anka 
) James Darren 


Troy Donchue 


) Perry Como 
) Tony Perkins 
) James Arness 


Robert Wagner 
Will Hutchins 
Dion & the Belmonts 


ACTRESS 


Brigitte Bardot 
Leslie Caron 


) Marilyn Monroe 


Dorothy Malone 


) Christine Carere 
) Jean Simmons 


Shirley MacLaine 
Deborah Kerr 


) Sophia Loren 


SUPER-STARS 


Molly Bee 
Annette Funicello 
Ingrid Bergman 
Diane Jergens 


Jerry Lewis 
Jimmie Rodgers 
Kingston Trio 
Roger Smith 
Clint Walker 


) Dale Robertson 


George Nader 


) Eddie Fisher 


Bob Horton 
Ty Hardin 
Edd Byrnes 
Fabian 

Jack Kelly 
Bob Evans 


Connie Stevens 
May Britt 

Patti Page 
Connie Francis 
Hope Lange 
Lennon Sisters 
Dinah Shore 
Audrey Hepburn 
Tuesday Weld 
Dodie Stevens 
Millie Perkins 
Others you like 


DO YOU LIKE BEST? 


| want PHOTOPLAY to tell me all about (check names of stars below): 


Robert Montgomery 


) Fred Astaire 


Joel MacRae 
Burt Lancaster 
Paul Muni 


) Glenn Ford 


John Garfield 


) Humphrey Bogart 


(1 
(2) 
3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
7) 
(8) 


Clark Gable 
Gary Cooper 


Norma Shearer 
Joan Crawford 
Irene Dunne 
Greta Garbo 
Ann Sheridan 
Dorothy Lamour 
Hedy Lamarr 
Grace Kelly 


Others 


(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


ACTOR 


Kirk Douglas 
Henry Fonda 
Gregory Peck 
Robert Mitchum 
Charlton Heston 
William Holden 
Peter Lawford 
Van Johnson 
Alan Ladd 
David Niven 


ACTRESS 


Lana Turner 
Susan Hayward 


) June Allyson 

) Claudette Colbert 
) Ava Gardner 

) Betty Grable 


Rita Hayworth 


) Ginger Rogers 


If mine is one of the first 100 answers, 


’D LIKE AN AUTOGRAPHED PHOTO OF: 


Bing Crosby 
John Payne 
Ronald Reagan 
Roy Rogers 
Yul Brynner 
Frank Sinatra 
James Stewart 
Robert Taylor 
John Wayne 
Cary Grant 


Jane Russell 
Gene Tierney 
Esther Williams 


) Jane Wyman 


Loretta Young 


) Shirley Temple 


Bette Davis 
Others you like 


stories on TV personalities? 
on Recording personalities? 
beauty and fashion articles? 


picture stories: candid 
portraits 
pinups 


What is your favorite column: Monthly Record 
Readers Inc. 
Inside Stuff 
That’s Hollywood For You 
Go Out To A Movie 
Becoming Attractions 


Would you like the articles to run shorter? 
ee ne 


WHAT ARE YOU LIKE? 


How old are the other people in 
your family who read Photoplay? 
How many people in your family 
are between the ages of 10 and 19? 


What is the occupation of the head 








Letter to Kookie 


Hi Dad, I'm glad you make with the 
king’s jive because the cats around my 
pad are dazed in squaresville when I 
speak to them. Ever since I began to dig 
this king’s jive, I have had smog in my 
noggin towards English. You dig me, dad? 

Do you agree there are a lot of cubes 
around here when nobody digs our Kookie 
Talk? Well, if you do, you're touching 
home. 

THe Coon. ONE 
Monroeville, Pa. 





Tab could be Rosemary’s brother. 


My Idol 


I have seen him many times, 

Though to him I am unknown. 

I have heard his voice, 

I have felt him close, 

But I still remain alone. 

He is many miles away, 

Far over the deep blue sea. 

But when I see him on the screen, 

He seems nearer to me. 

I hope the day will come, 

So I can really meet, 

The man who’s been my idol 

And who has made my life complete. 

His pictures hang around my room, 

Covering every wall. 

Which just proves what I've said, 

I love Rock Hudson best of all. 
Parricta ANN GUIGNARD 
Copenhagen, Denmark 





Look Alikes: 


Many people think my “better half.” 
Jack, resembles Errol Flynn in his young 
years. 

Mrs. J. Dacey 
Basking Ridge, N. J. 


.. « Whenever I show my son’s picture to 
someone, they say “Pat Boone!” Don't 
you think there is a likeness? 
Mitprep ELLiorr 
Canton, III. 


... T think my daughter Rosemary looks 
so much like Tab Hunter, they could 
almost pass for brother and sister. 
Mrs. SzyMUSIAH 
Nanty Glo, Pa. 





Did you guess? It’s Pat at left. 





Correction: In our December issue, 
we inadvertently listed Jerry Wald as 
producer of “From Here To Eternity.” 
The Academy Award-winning film was 
produced by Mr. Buddy Adler, who is 
now Executive Head of Production of 
20th Century-Fox. “From Here to Eter- 
nity” won eight Academy Awards, in- 
cluding one for Mr. Adler as producer 
of the film. In the same issue, Ross 
Hunter should have been listed as pro- 
ducer of “Imitation of Life,’ “Pillow 
Talk” and “Portrait in Black.”—Eb. 











Greatest Ambition 


My greatest ambition is to shake hands 
with John Derek and Michael Landon, 
and kiss the hand of Deborah Kerr. 

ANDREW 
Quebec 


AVERY 





Errol Flynn has a navy look-alike. 


Shirley And I 


I have been an avid reader of Photoplay 
for years and would like to thank you for 
all the past articles on Shirley Temple. 
You see, Shirley and I were born the same 
year and month, with the exception of a 
few days. | have admired Shirley through 
the years. She will always be my favorite 
star. Would you answer my prayers with 
a nice article about my Idol? 

Mrs. Fitoyp Terry 
Vivian, La. 


Your prayers are answered. See page 44. 
—Ep. 


Who’d June Play? 


My sister and I are having an argument. 
She says June Allyson played Meg in the 
movie “Litthke Women.” I say she played 
Amy. Who’s right? 

LinpA CROYLE 
E. Liverpool, Ohio 


hh, uh! Yowre both wrong. June playec 
Uh, uh! both a. & played 


Jo.—Ep. 





Morgus: He’s magnificent. 


*“Morgus” 


Quite often I read and see pictures about 
Zacherly on the “House of Horror” in 
New York. Well, we in New Orleans also 
have a horror program known as_ the 
“House of Shock.” The host of the show 
is “Morgus the Magnificent” whom we think 
is tops. Don’t you think he’s a scream? 

Jor Serio 
New Orleans, La. 


We sure do. In fact that’s what he makes 
us want to do—scream.—Ep. 





Write to Readers Inc., Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. We regret we cannot 
answer or return unpublished letters. To start 
fan clubs or write stars, contact their studios. 
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Ir you are a woman 


who sews, used to sew, 

wants to sew, the new 

Simplicity Magazine 
isa MUST? 


THE FIRST 
TOTALLY NEW 
FASHION 
MAGAZINE 
IN A DECADE 


The Only 


Fashion Magazine 
in Digest Size 


magarine 
who sew 


THE MOsT 
COLOR PICTURES 


YOUVE EVER SEEN 
IN ANY NLAGAZINE 


THE MOST FASHION PAGES 
—192—IN MAGAZINE HISTORY 
JAMMED, CRAMMED WITH 
HUNDREDS OF IDEAS EVERY 
ONE YOURS FOR THE MAKING 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER! Get yours today 


Make sure you have your new SIMPLICITY Magazine right at anywhere magazines 5O¢ 
the beginning of each fashion season! For new subscribers we or patterns are sold 

offer a full year of the biggest magazine in the world of fashion 

(three issues at 50¢) for only $1.00. You get one issue FREE. 


x 2 a 
Dept. A, SIMPLICITY MAGAZINE 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City “lyre lcl 
Rush me my first issue. I attach $1.00. 
My name is 


The fashion magazine for women who sew 
Street. _City State 


HIS OFFER PIRES APRIL 1. 1960 
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After all thats 
happened to you 
during this 

past year, Debbie, 
what do you 


think now ? 


[know now 


much of what 
I tried to do 


in marriage 


WAS Wrong... 


continued on page 84 
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DID YOU 


REALLY 
KNOW 
SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE 














Shirley's 
Sled EBel elele).¢ 





The door was opened by 

a brown-eyed child 

in a crisp red dress, 

op he) i -lomnee Gel-1- 8 & am oh 'g 
a.motherly-looking house- 
keeper named Mrs. Paul. 
"My name's Lori," 

the little girl said, 
"and I'm five." When I 
told her I had a five-and- 
a-half-year-old daughter 
Ellen, she stated, 
matter-of-factly, that 
she bet she was taller 
than Ellen; then she 

led me into the 

living room to wait for 
her mother, whom I 

was to interview. Her 
mother was Shirley Temple. 
Such a lovely room, 

I thought to myself. Full 
of light, one wall 
looking out into the 
patio and garden, and the 
colors (Continued on page 76) 














Nobody ever told Shirley she was acting. 
To her, singing with the other kids in the 
“Baby Burlesque ’ comedies was plaving, just 
like climbing on the roof of her playhouse or 





having make-believe tea-parties for her dolls. 














Between scenes of “The Little Colonel.” she 
rode a bike—“more fun than making pitchers.” 











But Shirley's — pictures— 
“The Little Princess,” “The 
Blue Bird.” “The Young 
People —had happy endings. 
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The handsomest léading-men 
in Hollywood played Shirley’s 
fathers in pictures. Above, with 
James Dunn in “Baby Takes a 
Bow.” Her real-life father, at 

















She ruled as “The Bowery Princess.” And 
rich and poor girls alike copied Shirley's curls. 








right, worked in a local ank. 
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When Shirley cried in a 
picture—like “Poor Little 
Rich Girl,” with Alice Faye, 


or as laa AY Ot Broadway — 













so did everyone at the movie. 
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partner was Bill Robinson. 
Their pet prop: a staircase. 
Above, she’s a sailor with Guy 
Kibbee in “Captain January.” 


David Niven. But the happy 
ending is being Mrs. Black. 


most famous dance 














grown-up. she starred 


husband John Agar, 








'y Roeks pest GAL pyT 


I see a lot of Rock—maybe more than anyone comes into our heads. Sometimes I drag him out 


else—at least that’s what he tells me. Like when of the house after dinner and we walk along the 


he’s not working, when he’s just loafing down at bay. Then there are times I curl up on the couch 
Lido, we’re together all day long and do whatever with my head in his lap, and he'll smoke and read 








BME TREATS Me (IME A pOg 


and there won’t be a word for an hour, just a sort 
of lazy closeness. But other times, that crazy 
phone starts to ring and he talks to a hundred- 
and-one people about a hundred-and-one things 


and I can’t help sulking because that’s not my idea 
of fun. I keep trying to get him to hang up, but 
he keeps shaking his head no and kibitzes with 
someone or other as if (Continued on page 68) 


clockin’ 





fate 


Mm 4 


‘Darling! Not ‘Rock-a-Bye Baby’ on bongos!”’ 


WANTED” 
PARTY 


Frantic father 





of twin boys needs 


helpers to r twins!” When Ty was told, he drove 


ones Capes. Me straight home from the hospital, honking 
experience necessary. 


his horn all the way down his street. Although 
twins run in Andra’s family, they didn’t ex- 
pect them. And already their new two-bedroom 


SALARY: house was too small. “I'll fix a bedroom for 


myself in the garage,” he decided and sent 





All the barbecue 


you can eat out a help-wanted plea which ended up, one 


sunny Saturday afternoon, in the party you 

see here. “We'll do everything,” the men in- 

Apply immediately to sisted, so the girls sat back and sunned 
themselves and talked. 

TY “The babies are asleep,” Andra explained. 

| “You know, they’re so identical that Ty and 

HARDIN I have to pick them up to tell them apart. 

Jeff's heavier, but John has the temper . . .” 

and suddenly, she screamed and ran to catch 

Van and the falling dishes. Somewhere, be- 

hind smoke, another cry was heard and Vici 

and Andra ran to find their husbands—and 

charred steak. At last, with gallantry, the men 


served the women and everyone (Continued) 





the fellows 


insisted 


on cooking 


: Connie Stevens, Will Hutchins. 





It was a great party... but Ty and Andra 


was enjoying themselves until Will sug- 
gested: “Since we slaved over the hot 
stove, you girls ought to do the dishes.” 

“Ohh,” moaned Connie and Dorothy, 
“there’s always a catch.” 

After dishes, Roger brought out his 
guitar, Ty his bongo drums, Will his 
jawbone and Connie played a wooden 
piccolo. It was real crazy until Ty 
asked: “How many for carrying the 
sofa into the garage?” Suddenly, 
everybody had to go home. “Just 
shows,” Ty laughed, “you shouldn’t 
pay till the work’s all done.” THE END 


noisy, but 
the twins 


didn’t cry 





wondered: “Why did it end so suddenly?” 


Me 


<P 


~- 


See these Warner Bros. stars in the following ABC-TV series: TY HARDIN in “Bronco,” every 
other Tues., 7:30 p.m.; VAN WILLIAMS in “Bourbon St. Beat,’’ Mon., 8:30 p.m.; DOROTHY 
PROVINE in “The Alaskans,” Sun., 9:30 p.m.: CONNIE STEVENS in “Hawaiian Eye,” Wed., 
9 p.m. (and hear her sing on Warners’ label) ; ROGER SMITH in “77 Sunset Strip,”’ Fri., 9 p.m. ; 
WILL HUTCHINS in “Sugarfoot,” every other Tues., 7:30 p.m. All EST. See VICTORIA SHAW 
as she appears in Columbia Pictures’ “Edge of Bternity’ and “I Aim at the Stars.” 
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“| think every girl has difficult 
moments, at some time or other, 
in her marriage,” Donna Reed ex- 
ie | plained, recently, when the con- 
versation turned to the difficulties 

of young marriages today. “A lot 

: of girls go into marriage—1! know 

DONNA REED: | | 

| did—expecting marriage to make 
their lives perfect; to eliminate 


i t’s Ww 0 rth all their problems. Like a magic 


potion that you drink, 


figh ti ng to Sd ve and suddenly the 


| , world’s rosy and 

7 a marriage right.” Donna ai 
| for a moment, then shook her 

head slightly. “But it’s not that 
way. | know ‘ie after fourteen 
years of marriage to Tony Owen— 


and we've (Continued on page 71) 


by GEORGE CHRISTY 


ay 


DODIE STEVENS 


Wish 


tonight 





she Ger oe 


~ eld Mole ast a 4 


he day was hot and sticky. It was the rainy season in California, 

but the rain was late in coming. Nothing the teacher was saying 
seemed to get to Dodie Stevens. Her best friend, Cheryl Wagner, 
who sat across the way, looked over at her. Then she stuck her foot 
out in the aisle and gave her pal a friendly little kick. 

“If the bell would only ring!” she whispered. “Just two minutes 
to go.” She began to put her books in order, and the minute the bell 
rang she made a dash for the doorway. 

“Hey, Geri! Wait up!” (Dodie’s real name is Geraldine, but all 
her friends still call her Geri.) 

But Dodie didn’t seem to hear. When Cheryl finally caught up 
with her, she asked, out of breath, “What’s bugging you?” 

Dodie just shrugged, said “Nothing” and quickened her pace. 
For several blocks they walked in silence. About half a block from 
home, Dodie started fumbling in her bag for the key, and as they 
walked up the front steps she found herself wishing Cheryl hadn’t 
come along today—even though she did want someone to talk to. 

She opened the door. Just then her father was coming out of the 
parlor, a newspaper in his hand. “Hi there,” he said, smiling. How 
could he be so jovial, even at a time like this? she wondered. 

Cheryl was surprised to see him home in the afternoon. Without 
thinking, she blurted out, “What are you doing home so early, Mr. 
Pasquale?” 


Dodie looked at her dad. A strange message passed between 
them, and before he could answer, Dodie had pushed Chery] into 
the bedroom and closed the door. (Continued on page 95) 


by RONA BARRETT 





how does it feel to die 


In the dark, quiet bedroom, Clark Gable sat up suddenly. “Kay?” he 


said sharply. “Kay?” ... The tiny clock on his night table read 4:43. 
... “Kay?” ... The form in the other bed stirred slightly. “Hmm?” 
said Kay Gable sleepily. “Huh? What—what’s wrong?” . . . Clark let 


his breath out in a rush. “Nothing,” he said at last. “Nothing. Kay— 


you all right?”. .. His wife buried her head deeper into the pillows. “Sure,” 


she mumbled. “Jus’ fine—” Her voice trailed off. She didn’t move. 
Soon she was breathing evenly; sound asleep again. With a sigh, Clark 
let himself slide down under the covers. . .. Everything was all right. 
Everything was fine. Kay was fine. As she always was, now. Always. 
And yet—his mind refused to relax. Restlessly, his eyes wandered 
through the dim light, picking out familiar objects. The draperies 
Kay had hung over the wide windows. The big bureau he had picked 
himself. The chair Carole had bought only a month before she died— 
Carole Lombard, his third wife. When Kay married him and moved 
into the big, airy bedroom, he'd said, “I suppose you'll want to get rid 
of the old furniture, Carole’s stuff and all. Buy anything you want—” 
But Kay, wonderful Kay, had smiled and shaken her head. “No,” 
she'd said, in the clear, firm voice he loved so well, “Carole had good 


taste; she bought handsome things. [’m not jealous of the past, Clark. 
_ (Continued on page 80) 


CLARK GABLE: the strangest story ever told 














by JAE LYLE 


She was lovelier than 
in her snapshot, but when 
Frankie Avalon walked 


into that room, he knew— 


Her name was Dixie; he had to meet her. 


omething 
was wrong 
terribly wrong 


H: saw her the minute he walked into the 
room, and for a moment he stood 
still, just looking at her. She sat there, on 
the living-room sofa, hands lying calmly in 
her lap, her face without expression, and her 


eyes deep and tranquil as a lake—or like a 


madonna’s. But looking at her, he did not 
feel calm. His heart beat so loudly, he was 
sure she must hear it. She was so much more 
beautiful than she’d seemed in the photo- 
graph he’d seen. More beautiful than he’d 
even dreamed she (Continued on page 93) 
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nce upon a time, 





there was a little 
girl who believed 


in fairy-tales. Her / 








name was Jill St. 





John. All day long, she sang and danced. 
She had brown eyes and red hair and 
because she was so pretty, her father 


told her that one day she would marry a 







Jill was born in Los Angeles, August 19, 1940, 
was a radio star at 6. She “retired” to go to 
UCLA, got discovered all over again—for movies. 












by BEATRICE MARCH 





handsome prince. He was right. When 
Jill was 17, she did marry—but they 
didn't live happily ever after. Shed 
never believe in fairy-tales again. Then 
| one day Jill went to a party and there she 
met the handsomest boy she ever saw. 
His name was Lance Reventlow. Besides 
being handsome, he was one of the rich- 


est boys in the world. He wasa real prince. 


(Continued on page 74) 





When her hasty marriage 
= ended, Mom and Dad, a res- 

s taurateur, told Jill to wait 
for someone just like Lance. 





ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING WOMEN IN THE WORLD: ROME 
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ELSA MARTINELLI is a glamorous and gifted actress, wife of a handsome _ acting award at the Berlin Film Festival. *‘I often feel tense,” she says, “but I 
young Roman count, and mother of a lively one-year-old. In her teens she was —_—s must never luok it.” She uses Pond’s Cold Cream to deep-cleanse and moistur- 
a top-flight fashion model in Paris and New York. Recently she won the top __ ize... to ease away tension lines. . .“‘My skin stays soft and smooth all day long.” 


° ELSA MARTINELLI says: “Pond’s beautifies 
Shes busy Re as it cleanses!” Yes, this-fabulous cream deep- 

meee moisturizes as it cleanses and freshens every tiny 

9 : pore. And this richer cream goes on moisturizing 

yet she S beau tiful long after you tissue it off. ““Plumps up” the skin 
eee se cells so tired lines can smooth out. Your skin will 

h ° = corn stay soft and smooth. See it come alive and glow. 
. - > with an exciting new beauty—like Elsa Martinelli’s. 
S € US es P. ond’ Use Pond’s Cold Cream : hanasaiaanis at night, 
to moisturize under make-up all day. 


NOW! POND’S COLD CREAM IN STUNNING NEW DESIGNER JAR! 





Announcing your winners 
of the 


PHOTOPLAY 


GOLD MEDAL 
RECORD AWARDS 


FOR 1959 


Photoplay is proud to present its first annual 
music awards based on the votes of the 
American public. Turn the page to see who 


was voted for as the tops in pops for the year. 





Most Popular Male Singer 


The kids at school with Frankie in 
Philadelphia voted him “most like- 
ly to succeed. Now vour. votes 


prove they were right about his 
smooth voice. soulful eyes. curly 
brown hair. and that way of just 
dancing a littlhe--no wiggle-——as he 
sings. Frankies 19. 5 foot 7. has 
made a trademark of a sweater 
worn with continental daks and 
white bucks. He’s made two movy- 
ies. “Guns of the Timberland” 
(Warners! and”™TheAlamo “(l.A.) 
His Chancellor hits: “Venus.” “De 
De Dinah.” “Bobby Sox to Stock- 
ings. “A Boy Without a Girl.” 


Most Popular Female Singer 


For a while, Connie was the only 
girl in a deejays life. and even 
now that other girl singers have 
come along. she’s still number-one. 
Five-feet-one, she was born in New- 
ark, N.J.. Dec. 12. 1938, started 
playing accordion at-4, was on T\ 
at 11. She’s got big browh eyes. nat- 
urally curly auburn hair. a_ big 


voice. She won both a scholarship 


to NYU and the typing champion- 


ship of New Jersey. She loves clothes, 


stuffed animals. the cha-cha-cha. 


science fiction. Her hits on M-G-\: 
“Who's Sorry Now.” “Stupid Cu 
pid.” “My Happiness.” “Lipstick on 
Your Collar.” “God Bless America.” 









EVERLY BROTHERS 
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FABIAN 
Most Popular New Male Singer 


With a secret weapon. that “death ray” 
look of his. Fabian zoomed out of no- 
where (actually, Philadelphia). He's 6 
foot. with blue-green eyes. light’ brown 
hair. will be 17 on-Feb. 6.) His hits on 
Chancellor: “Turn Me Loose.” “Hound 


Dog Man” (he's in the 20th movie. too). 


ANNETTE FUNICELLO 


Most Popular New Female Singer 


\ former Mouseketeer. Annette’s grown-up now. 
She's We 5 foot 2. loves her T-bird. dancing ishe's 
been doing it since she was 5). has made a movie. 
“Shaggy Dog” (Disney). Her Buena Vista hits: 


“Tall Paul.” and “How Will I Know My Love.” 











They learned music from their folks—and 


learned well. From Brownie. Ky.. Don’s 23 


available. Their hits on Cadence: “Bye Bye 


Love.” “Wake Up Little Susie.” “Bird 


married: Phil. 2 vears younger. is 


and now “\Til) | Kissed You.” 





DION AND THE BELMONTS 
i Kel-5 a ade) 1 OLE-T amy (= me Color] mCi gelels 


Bronx boys all (Belmont Ave. 
Milano's 19. Carlo Mastangelo’s 20. 


DUANE EDDY 


Most Popular Instrumentalist 


The driving. lonely twanging of-his guitar speaks up for 
Duane Eddy. who’s got lots to say. but is often too shy. 
Born April 26. 1938, in Corning, N.Y.. reared in Phoenix. 
\riz.. he’s © feet. married. has a year-old son. His hits on 
Jamie: “Rebel Rouser.” “Movin? and Groovin. “The 
Lonely Onew” “Cannonball.” “Forty Miles of Bad Road.” 


\ngelo 1) \leo's 
18, in the Navy now. They dig music. sports. Their hits 


on Laurie: “I Wonder Why.” “No 


“Teenager in Love.” and “Every Little 


» Thing | Do. 









ROCK HUDSON 


Continued from page 49 


he enjoyed it. Afterwards, he tries to kid 
me out of my mood and you know Rock, 
when he starts teasing, you can’t be mad. 
But this morning—well—I thought maybe 
I'd just stay mad. . . . This morning the 
alarm clock went off at nine-fifteen, in the 
white bedroom with the newly painted 
yellow wardrobe and the big oak chest 
and the newly hung white drapes in the 
house at Lido. I heard him yawn and I 
peeked in the room. He’d reached over 
and turned the alarm off, automatically, 
you know. And then he’d turned over in 
that king-sized bed to catch a few more 
winks. But he had things to do—places to 
go—so I couldn’t allow that. I started tug- 
ging at his pajama sleeve, trying to rout 
him out of bed. And did he appreciate it? 
He did not! He practically barked at me! 
That’s the last time I’m going to care if 
he’s late or not, I told myself, and started 
out of the room. Let him find his own 
slippers. Let him crawl under the bed 
and get them! 

But then I heard him flip the switch 
that sends torero music soaring, beating, 
stomping through the whole place. The 
wildest mariachi band in Mexico in stereo- 
phonic sound. It’s been installed one 
month now and Rock’s always tinkering 
with it, with the twin speakers in the bed- 
room and the twin speakers in the living 
room and the two out in the room that’s 
being built flanking the patio. The sound 
is fine, if you ask me, but there’s just too 
much of it. But Rock is always hearing 
something slightly off. So he’s tinkering 
with the set again. 

I tell you that guy’s crazy abou. music. 
Crazy! He has thousands of records—and 
no filing system—and from the moment 
he wakes up in the morning, to the time 
he goes to bed, the place is filled with 
sound. Sometimes we argue about it. 
Sometimes I don’t think I can stand an- 
other note. He turns it up so it blasts like 
a rocket (that’s when I go wild), turns it 
down so you can hear every instrument 
gone miniature, finally turns it so you are 
in the concert hall, closer, in the heart of 
the orchestra with the drums against your 
flesh. It’s great if you like music, which, 
as I say, sometimes I do and sometimes I 
don’t. This torero makes my blood jump. 
I'm all for dancing. 


ut this morning I’m sulking. I wouldn’t 
dance for anybody—especially not 
Rock! But then, when he came out of 


his room with a grin on his face and his 
hair all rumpled—one piece of it hanging 
down over his eyes—my heart began to 
melt. By the time he’d started scrubbing 
his teeth in time to the music, I was com- 
pletely thawed out again. But I know— 
I know—he’s going to be exactly as 
grouchy tomorrow morning. That’s the 
way he is. He hates to go to bed at night 
and he hates to get up in the morning... . 

The water comes looping out of the 
mouth of a fierce gold dragon. Half the 
houses on Lido have brass fish fixtures. 
Every place Rock’s taken me there are 
brass dragons and dolphins _ spouting 
water. All very fishy because Lido is 
practically in the sea—street after street 
of square, clean lovely houses with tile 
roofs making a red and white island in 
the bay. 

The air is all scrubbed with salt sea 
wind. Rock likes that. He takes a couple 
of lungsful at the open window, splashes 
his face with cold water and I bring him 
a big flame-colored bath towel on which 
to rub it dry. 

And then he bounces back into his bed- 
room emerging, finally, in sage-green worn 
cords and a black and white checked shirt 
—not what I’d expect a movie star to wear 
—and he comes out barefoot to make cof- 
fee. He likes to make his own coffee. And 
I don’t drink coffee, which he doesn’t un- 
derstand. He can’t imagine anyone not 
drinking it. The kitchen is spotless, all 
cocoa and beige with a built-in oven and 
the white china sparkling; and Rock grins 
and admits that his maid was down yester- 
day and got everything in apple pie order. 
“She comes Mondays and Fridays and 
gets me straightened out after one week- 
end and ready for the next one. You re- 
member that turkey we had when you 
came along on the boat with Don Burnett 
and Gia Scala?” I remembered the turkey. 
The maid had cooked it and all the trim- 
mings and all that had to be done was 
heat and eat. I remember, especially, be- 
cause Rock won’t let me in the galley. 
He’s pretty fussy about that galley and 
once I knocked over a jar of fruit salad 
and we had an awful mess. 

But he isn’t thinking about that now. 
He’s stopped a moment, right in the middle 
of talking to me, and is thumbing through 
“Horizon,” with its magnificent art illus- 
trations from some Florentine collection 
in Europe, then glancing at “Sport” Maga- 
zine. 

This is something that bugs me. I spend 
half my life waiting—for Rock—and Rock 
doesn’t notice because he doesn’t mind 
waiting. Time means nothing to him. He’ll 
read or listen to music while he’s waiting 
for someone . . . he'll wait patiently for 
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me while I go turning over sea shells on 
the beach. He has plenty to see and plenty 
to think about’ while he waits, I guess, 
because the nervousness seems to have 
gone out of him. I can remember when 
Rock was restless and had a lot of nervous 
gestures. Not now. He smokes too much— 
I think—but he has no nervous gestures 
and even smoking he inhales slowly and 
savors it. Like a cigarette ad. 


ut then, abruptly, he stops looking at 

the magazine, and comes over to me. 

“How silky it is,” he says, rumpling 
my long red hair, and his voice is all sort 
of soft and husky. And I start to shiver 
just a little—deliciously—and think, well, 
no matter how long he makes me wait 
around for him, it’s worth it really. And 
I look up at him for the hundredth time, 
enjoying that handsome head and that 
funny Adam’s apple. He peels an orange 
now, eating it slowly while he’s waiting 
for coffee, offering me a quarter of the 
fruit. (That funny Adam’s apple wobbles 
up and down as he swallows.) In his hand, 
glistening, the orange looks as if he might 
have picked it off the Randolph Brooks’ 
still life, which hangs on the wall just 
inside the entrance, with green grapes and 
melon slices that look real enough to make 
your mouth water—if you like fruit, which 
I don’t... . 

Rock is a great one for paintings. Some 
day the great white wall, that extends 
from living room to dining room, will be 
filled with them, at least that’s what 
he says, and he may be right because he’s 
been buying things for the house like mad. 
In fact, that’s what we spend most of the 
days doing, shopping for the house. On 
one wall of the living room, he has the 
fourteen-foot couch from “Pillow Talk,” 
the one with the center that could zip out 
into a bed. He says he’s had that all re- 
upholstered and that the bed isn’t there 
any more. That’s what he says. Bed or 
no, it’s the most comfortable sofa in Amer- 
ica, and I love to stretch out on it and 
just close my eyes and dream a little while 
Rock drinks his coffee. He smells so good. 
Of soap and shaving lotion and coffee. I 
think he likes me near him. He doesn’t 
say much but he reaches out his left arm 
and gathers me close, and music or no 
music, it’s divine. 

Rock likes to go about barefooted, but 
before we go off to work on his boat, he 
slips into sandals. Then he tucks in his 
shirt and we’re ready to go. Does he look 
all right? he says. And how do you an- 
swer this? I’d expect a movie star to wear 
suede pants and a raw-silk shirt but he 
looks wonderful towering over you, broad- 
shouldered, relaxed, with a look—I must 
confess—I’ve only seen since he’s moved 
down here. It’s a carefree, refreshed look 
that comes with being near the sea. I feel 
it too. 

I keep close to him, trying to stay in 
step, as we stride along Via Lido Nord, 
breathing the air. Sometimes he gives my 
shoulder a little pat. He is a man who 
hasn’t lost touch. He pats little kids’ heads, 
he shakes hands firmly; his hands are 
warm and sensitive and they speak for 
him. He whistles a little and says hello 
to someone who says “Hello, Mr. Hudson.” 
Then we’re at the bay and before us is 
the saucer-like blue water with boats 
along the edge and boats out as far as you 
can see, swaying at anchor or swinging 
in their slips. 

Some men, looking at the sea, get a far- 
away dreamy look but Rock looks at it 
and then at me with fire in his eyes, as 
if the sea’s a challenge and he can’t wait 
to race and meet it. “I'd like to sail 
around the world. Want to go with me?” 
he says, knowing perfectly well I'm no 
sailor. “I’d love to go to Tahiti and New 
Orleans. Id like to go from here to the 











Caribbean and then to New Orleans and 
up the Mississippi to Chicago and, before 
we hit Chicago, I'd want the masts in 
place again so every drawbridge on the 
river'd have to go up!” 

Oh yes, I'd have to be with him for 
that. And when I look up, he leans over 
and brushes my face with his own. 


hen down the wooden planks we go, 
Rock chatting with the skipper, who 


takes care of the boat. Then we're | 


aboard. Rock goes aboard, as he always 
does, as if it were the first time and he 
can’t quite believe it’s his. But it is. He 
lifts the canvas bags to see the gleaming 
chrome and brass, scoops up the pillows 
scattered aft and stows them below so 
he and the skipper can paint. I’m practical- 
ly forgotten and I hate that. “Here, put on 
your sweater,” he says, tossing over the 
white-cord one that he bought me a 
few weeks ago. “Can’t have you catching 
a cold now, can we?” He helps me on with 
it. I’m supposed to amuse myself while 
he’s totally absorbed in puttering about 


with white paint. Well, I thought to my- | 


self, snuggling down in my sweater, what 
are you going to do? Rock’s like that. 
He likes doing things himself. He’s a 
movie star and he loves to work, but I 
honestly don’t think he likes a movie star’s 
life. As I watch him at work. his hands 
with a life of their own, I feel he’s happi- 
est here, working on his boat with the 


skipper, who’s Australian, with a thin | 


British accent and a thin disdainful sort 
of English nose, but he’s not disdainful at 
all. He likes working with Rock and the 
two of them, barefoot again, with their 
buckets of white paint, work methodically 


and patiently, one on either side of the | 


cabin. 

“We should never change the color, 
should we?” says Rock, looking around. 
The green hull is rich with the black rail 
and white cabin. 


The skipper agrees. So do I. He shows us | 


every Newporter in the bay, the all white, 
the white with blue trim, the black. Rock’s 
green is richest. It’s romantic and with 
the Arabic name Khairuzan in gold, it 
might be a romantic galley of long ago. 
When I think of a galley I realize I’m 
hungry. Suddenly, I’m starved. But Rock 
is oblivious, talking about next weekend’s 
cruise to Catalina. I can come along if I 
wish—I do not wish, I only wish my lunch! 
Finally, I get purely and simply impa- 
tient and start pacing back and forth, back 
and forth. For a moment he’s angry, he’s 
rubbing the side of his nose in that way 
he has, when he’s annoyed. He doesn’t 
anger quickly and when I see the color 
begin creeping up his throat and see his 
brow wrinkle, I get a little scared. I am 
hungry, I am impatient, but I don’t want 
him angry. Not really. He’s started to 
clean his brush now and I stand behind 
him as he squats on deck. His back is 
warm against me, and he’s forgiving me, 
I know, I can feel the tenseness slacken, 
even though he doesn’t say anything to me, 
even if he is talking to the skipper about 
the boat races at Ensenada. He knows I’m 
there. He knows. And at last he finishes his 
methodical brush cleaning and we’re off 
to town, down main street en route to the 
Blue Dolphin, his favorite restaurant. 
The redheaded waitress glares at me 
and I glare back. My hair is natural; but 
she’s adorable to Rock and he asks her 
what shall he eat, French toast or crab 
salad? And she laughs and says did he 
have breakfast or not, if not—French toast. 
I suppose she’s a very nice waitress, it’s 
just that I can’t bear to share him and of 
course that’s the wrong approach with 
Rock, so I know to hold my tongue. And 
the French toast is beautiful, all puffed 
up, light as a feather. Rock gives me a 
bite. He knows I always want a bite and 
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and so naturally he always gives me one. 


e eats at this restaurant all the time. 

He has pork sausage and two cups of 

steaming coffee, and shakes his head 
again because I don’t drink it. He can’t 
understand people not liking the usual 
things . . . coffee, oranges, ice cream. “Can 
you imagine anyone not liking ice cream?” 
I can’t! “We'll have a hot fudge sundae 
later,” he says. 

I love to watch him eat. He cuts every- 
thing neatly, in rather small bites, but he 
chews with real enjoyment all over his 
face. And when he takes a swig of coffee, 
he leans back in his chair, tilts the chair 
and pushes his chest out and really 
breathes. And he grins at me easily, not 
with that clenched grin he uses when he’s 
on stage facing an audience, but the grin 
that starts at the corners of his eyes and 
twitches his nose and turns up the edges 
of his lips. 

After lunch we go around the corner to 
the gift and glass shop, just to look. This 
is where he buys gifts for the people who 
invite us to dinner. He studies a teak 
bowl thoughtfully and wonders if Claire 
Trevor Brenn would like it for a hat. 
There are handsome leather yardsticks 
hanging on the wall, blue, yellow, red and 
white. “For the man who has everything,” 
the clerk says. 

“For the man who has everything—a 
shot of penicillin,” Rock says. 

We’re still laughing when we come out 
of the shop, close together, Rock looking 
down at me with the look that makes me 
melt. I can see the afternoon opening into 
a beautiful lazy vista on the beach—just 
Rock and me on the cool, lonely sand and 
the waves washing. . . . But he turns, in- 
stead, into an art gallery, run by an elderly 
German couple. More pictures. Some- 
times I hate pictures. Rock walks slowly 
about the room studying them. He’s come 
a long way from the Winnetka kid who 
climbed on top of the church roof with 
the other kids to watch the art classes at 
Community Center. Now art is something 
else, a wonder, a beauty to live with. Is 
it possible I’m jealous of some lifeless oil 
paintings and old pieces of statuary? Rock 
stops short before the wooden statue of a 
man and his dog. The man is wearing a 
gold toga of some sort, the carving is deli- 
cate. 

“What is the history of this statue?” Rock 
asks the elderly gentleman in charge, and 
the man peers over his glasses and says in 
broken English that this is the statue of a 
saint. 

“Which saint?” 

“Saint Rock.” 

Rock flushes up to his thatch of dark 


| hair. He thinks the man is being funny. 


“What do you mean?” he says. 

“The patron saint of all dogs,” the man 
answers, getting down a much thumbed- 
through book, turning its soft pages until 
he finds: St. Roche. Rock laughs heartily. 
So do I. The old gentleman is playing no 
joke, he doesn’t even recognize Rock. 

“Do you ever see movies?” Rock asks. 

“No,” laughs the man. “Nein.” He looks 
at me and laughs, not knowing just why. 

“I would like the statue. I’d like it made 
into a lamp. Can you run the wiring up 
behind so the statue is not defaced in any 
way?” 

“Very gutt,” the man says. 

It takes forever to pick the lamp-shade. 
I am restless and walk about the gallery 
but Rock and the old gentleman and the 
old gentleman’s wife don’t seem to notice. 
They try dozens of different lamp shades, 
and talk about materials and texture. 


would have to get involved with some- 
one who always has a dozen projects 
going. I wish, just for a moment, that 
Rock would act like a movie star and let 


secretaries and business managers and 
personal shoppers, et cetera, take care of 
the endless details of his house and boat 
and car so that he would have more time 
for me. Aren’t I selfish?! But we could be 
on the beach this minute or curled up on 
the couch at home. He could be whisper- 
ing things to me. . . . He could be brushing 
my hair... . 

“Now, that didn’t take long, did it?” 
Rock says cheerfully. Ha! I think. “Well, 
I had to check out that St. Roche detail,” 
he apologizes. 

Next stop, the record shop where we 
pick up the score of “Gypsy” and Wolf- 
Ferrari's “Quattro Rusteghi” and Rubin- 
stein playing the “Rachmaninoff Concerto 
No. 2” and Beethoven’s “Eroica” and a 
Frank Sinatra album—all in stereo. 

What is so absolutely, profoundly fas- 
cinating, I wish I knew, about records, 
boats and art? The kind of art I like best 
is those pictures Rock keeps taking of me. 
But you can’t argue with him. He’s so 
interested in everything others do. He’s 
so genuinely interested in everything I 
do, too. So how can I ever tell him I get 
impatient—annoyed—that I get a little 
tired, sometimes, just following him 
around? 

We pick up his car and he is perfectly 
gallant, opens the door, sees me in, closes 
the door and comes around to slip in be- 
side me. He likes me to lean against him 
as we drive and I catch a whiff, again, of 
after-shave lotion and warm skin. I close 
my eyes. The next thing I know, when I 
open my eyes, we’re at Will Wright’s and 
Rock hops out of the car and demolishes a 
hot fudge sundae with a chocolate soda for 
chaser. This should kill dinner at his 
friends’, but doesn’t. 

His friends are dolls. They have the 
loveliest white house on the island and they 
adore Rock and take me as a matter of 
course, they sort of expect me to be with 
Rock. I hope—how I hope—he feels the 
same way—always. And after dinner, we 
go sailing out on the dazzling black water. 
There’s plenty of talk. Rock steers and 
keeps one arm around me because I’m a 
little chilly and the wind is blowing my 
hair about. And when we get back and 
the boat is made fast for the night, Rock. 
who has always been a night owl, the guy 
who liked staying up all night, is sound 
asleep in his own bed at nine-thirty. As 
if the sea had rocked him an irresistible 
lullaby. 

So maybe it won’t be so hard getting 
him up tomorrow after all. It wasn’t the 
end of a perfect evening for me because 
I go over to my bed, thinking a little wist- 
fully about the old days when a night with 
Rock lasted until 3 a.m., when there 
weren’t any boats. I kind of liked those 
days, myself. But, well, if Rock’s happier 
this way, then that’s all that really mat- 
ters. .. 

And there’s no question about it—I know 
Rock’s happier these days. How do I 
know? How, for that matter, do I know 
all these things about him? Well, you see, 
my name’s Tucker—and I’ve been with 
Rock since I was just a pup, when Vera 
Ellen introduced us. So that’s why, when 
Rock treats me like a dog sometimes, I 
really can’t complain, because, well, I 


am... 
—TUCKER as told to JANE ARDMORE 


SEE ROCK HUDSON IN “PILLOW TALK” FOR U.I. 
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DONNA REED 


Continued from page 55 


had what I’d call a happy marriage—that 
once in a while there’s some bitterness 
within that sweet magic potion. 

“T hadn’t thought much about marriage 
before I met Tony. It’s funny now, when 
I think about it, but I didn’t think very 
much of Tony when I first met him, either. 
He had just come out of the Army and 
was working for a talent agency. We 
bumped into each other at his office, said 
hello, and I didn’t think about him twice 
after that. In those days, I had my head in 
the clouds over my career. But you can’t 
substitute a career for deep love. Tony 
confessed, later, that as soon as he saw 
me, he knew I was the girl he was going 
to marry—but I didn’t know it. 

“When he became my agent, we had busi- 
ness dealings together, and I’d have to talk 
to him often. We fought like cats and dogs, 
because I reasoned Tony should listen to 
my suggestions about contracts since I'd 
been in the film business longer than he. 
Sometimes he’d call and say M-G-M 
wanted me to make a certain movie, and 
I'd rant like mad. ‘You read the script,’ 
I'd say, raising my voice, ‘and you agreed 
it was terrible!’ 

“But Tony, angel that he is, wouldn’t 
get mad. He’d just say, ‘Okay, Donna, I’m 
with you. Take it easy now.’ After a while, 
I wondered if I didn’t sound a little petu- 
lant, even bratty. Finally, when he called 
me one day and asked me to go to a 
premiere with him, I decided maybe I 
should. After that things just kind of fell 
into place. 'm sure marriage counselors 
would have said we had no chance from 
the very start. Why? Because, once we 
started dating, I realized Tony and I were 
opposites—but completely! 


ony was crazy about sports—football, 

basketball, anything athletic—and I 

shuddered at the thought of:them. I 
adored the theater and concerts, but he 
couldn’t sit still watching a show or a 
conductor. Tony’s extremely outgoing, al- 
ways friendly, he likes to be with dozens 
of people, while I’m more reserved, more 
of a stay-at-home. He thinks nothing of 
sitting down to dinner with twenty-five 
people. As a matter of fact, he likes it. He 
enjoys being with people, but I always feel 
a little funny with large groups. I always 
wonder what all the people are like and 
if I can get along with them. Tony doesn’t 
think about those things. He just enjoys 
being in good company. 

“So, you see, we started off at opposite 
ends. Tony was quick, garrulous, easy- 
going. I was quiet (except when I hollered 
at Tony about bad scripts), withdrawn, 


shy in crowds. Tony came from the big 
cities—he grew up in Chicago, worked 
there as Amusement Editor for the Daily 
News. But I came from an Iowan farm. 
My Mom and Dad, God bless them, had to 
struggle to make things meet. My brothers 
and sisters and myself all knew how to 
milk the cows and drive the tractors and 
bake bread. We were a happy family, but 
we were retiring. We never got out into 
the big-city world at all. 

“IT learned to live through lots of crises, 
during those days in Iowa, and maybe, 
in a way, that’s why I’m not as easygoing 
as Tony. He’s more matter-of-fact about 
life. I don’t think I'll ever forget how Mom 
and Dad would stake their fortune on a 
crop, and maybe that season there wouldn’t 
be any rain or too much rain, and our 
corn and wheat fields would either dry up 
or be ruined by floods. I remember, one 
year, when there was a drought. All our 
animals were dying because of their thirst. 
It’s the most pitiful sound in the world, 
hearing fifty barnyard animals sob for 
water. That drought lasted for nearly 
twelve years. We had planted tiny ever- 
greens the year of the drought. They were 
one foot high, and we didn’t want them 
to die for lack of water. So we kids would 
carry water from miles away to save them, 
and now, today, they’re big and tall and 
strong. Maybe that’s why some of the more 
difficult moments of marriage don’t make 
me feel that the world is coming to an 
end—because I lived through those ter- 
rible days of drought and depression. 

“Dad always used to tell us to have con- 
fidence, to remember there was a God in 





this world and that He would help—ulti- | 


mately, if not immediately. 

“Confidence is important in marriage. 
Once—and it wasn’t too long ago, either— 
Tony and I had an important crisis. We 
were separated for over three months, not 
because we wanted it that way, but be- 
cause Tony was busy producing a picture 
for Columbia in Europe. I stayed in Hol- 
lywood because I had to look after our 
children—Tim, Tony Jr., and Penny Jane. 
Little Mary wasn’t born then. Each month, 
while he was away, passed like a year. I 
liked looking after the children, yes, but 
I just felt so alone, and I had a horrible 
feeling Tony would never come back to us, 
that maybe he might meet someone else 
over there and forget about us com- 
pletely. It sounds foolish, I know, but it’s 
true. Your mind can play awful tricks on 
you. Maybe it’s because we women have 
to sit home and do the waiting. 

“I didn’t have too many friends in 
Hollywood because Tony and I were close 
and I was just too busy raising our three 
children. I just wasn’t very active socially. 
Well, you may laugh, but if I didn’t have 
my hobby to busy myself with I’d probably 
have gone crazy from worry and loneli- 
ness. A woman must have other interests 
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besides her home. I’m a shutterbug. So I 
took pictures every day: pictures of the 
children for Tony to enjoy when he came 
home, pictures of our white stucco house 


| with its wooden shutters, pictures of flow- 


ers and potted plants and sunsets. I was 


| afraid that if I brooded too long about 
| Tony not being with us, I'd let my crying 


| upset the children. I couldn’t let the chil- 


dren know how much I missed Tony, be- 


| cause then how could I have comforted 
| them when they said they missed him? 


“Of course, Tony wrote regularly, and 


| I wrote him, but being all alone with the 
| three children frightened me. Children 
| need a father. There were times that Tony 
, Jr. would ask me things and all I could 
| say was, “Tony, this is something your Dad 
| can answer better than I,’ but—well, I'd 


try to figure out something to say to him 


' and hope it would satisfy his curiosity. 


“Then, when Tony came back from 


| Europe, I told him I just couldn’t go 
| through such loneliness or anguish again. 
_ He didn’t seem to be nearly as upset as 


I was over our separation, but I think men 


aren’t as possessive as women. So we talked 


a long while and decided it was time for 


| us to participate more fully in community 
| life: PTA, church, civic affairs. If Tony 


“I'll make that... and that... 
and that.” said Susan Kohner, 
pointing to our new 1960 Needle- 
work Catalog. See Susan in Co- 
lumbia’s “Gene Krupa Story.” 
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| were called away again on business, then 


I'd have some work in the community to 
keep me busy. 

“I was bound and determined—if we 
could do it—never to let such a long sepa- 
ration come between us again. But, then, 
a year later, the strangest thing hap- 
pened. We came to a point in our mar- 
riage where I wondered if. . . 


t happened in the kitchen, one night, 
after the children had fallen asleep. We 
were having coffee and, suddenly, the 
two of us got carried away with imagina- 
tive flights of fancy. Tony said if he hadn’t 
gotten married, he might have realized his 
dream to see the world. And I, being 


| hypersensitive, began thinking maybe our 


marriage wasn’t really important to him, 


| so I sulked and badgered myself into be- 
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lieving that Tony and I hadn’t had a hap- 
py marriage if this is what he wanted. 


| All women feel this sometimes, I’m told, 


but I didn’t know this. It’s better for him 
to see the world than to be confined to our 
two-story house on Alpine Drive, I kept 
telling myself. 

“The more I thought about it the more I 
became insulted, and at one point, I 


| actually thought he’d be happier if I left 
| him. How silly I was! Women don’t under- 
| stand men sometimes; their funny moods, 
| their unexpected conversations, their out- 


going attitude towards life. 
“Finally, some weeks later, after a lot of 
resentment had built up in me, I con- 


| fronted Tony with his comment about see- 


ing the world. I was on the verge of tears 
and I babbled uncontrollably about how 
maybe we never should have gotten mar- 
ried if that was all he cared about, and I 
told him if he wanted his freedom so badly 
he could have it! I'd leave him! Within 
minutes I was sobbing desperately, and 
all I had to do, once I wiped the tears 


| away, was to look into Tony’s bright-blue 
| eyes and I knew, deep down in my heart, 
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why I married Tony and why Tony mar- 
ried me. We were in love. It was as sim- 
ple as that. 

“Tony put his arms around me and said, 
‘Darling, why do you take everything so 
to heart? You know how I am. I talk off 
the top of my head.’ 

“And I realized then, that this was one 
of the things that had attracted me to 
Tony, the fact that he wasn’t afraid to say 
what he felt. ’'d always hold things back, 
and I was crazy about the way he spoke 
out on any subject that was on his mind. 
He was never afraid to reveal his thoughts, 
whether they were fleeting or deep, and 
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I always wished I could be like him. Isn’t 
it odd how, sometimes, we turn these very 
things we like in a person into things that 
upset us? Maybe it’s because we try to 
change them into our image. And this is 
wrong. People should remain themselves 
and maintain their individuality even 
though they’re bound together in holy 
matrimony. If Tony changed and became 
like me, then I’d probably not like him at 
all. I'd think he was a weakling. And if I 
changed and became like him, Im sure 
I’d have lost some of the reserve he found 
attractive in me.” 

Donna took a breath, fingered the slender 
gold wedding-band on the third finger of 
her left hand. She wore a square-cut dia- 
mond ring, too. “Tony just gave it to me,” 
she smiled, “for our fifteenth wedding an- 
niversary this June. He gave it to me a few 
months early,” she explained, “because I 
was so broken-hearted over losing the en- 
gagement ring he originally gave me. 

“Perhaps I’ve been giving a one-sided 
picture of marriage. The good side is easy 
to know. Let’s face it, there’s nothing as 
wonderful as marriage, the joys as well as 
the sorrows, two people sharing their lives 
together, forever. But I think it’s wrong to 
make young people feel that marriage is 
easy. It isn’t. 

“T’ve learned that there’s always a way 
of working a problem out if marriage 
means enough to the two people involved. 
I’ve learned, too, that in marriage you just 
can’t be selfish and think of me, me, me 
all the time. Tony had to travel to Europe 
again on business, and I tried to be under- 
standing about it. He didn’t stay as long, 
and I didn’t let myself get into that shat- 
tering depression that upset me so during 
his first long trip. When. he returned, we 
talked some more and we decided maybe 
it would be nice if we could work things 
out so that, when he made a film abroad, 
the children and I could go with him if it 
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were during the summer. Then, that sum- 
mer, Tony told me how lonely he’d been, 
too, when he spent those three months in 
Europe. He didn’t know many people and 
he was always having dinner alone in his 
hotel room. And all the while I had been 
imagining Tony in Paris at a small restau- 
rant being wined and dined, and looking 
so darned attractive. Sometimes our 
woman’s imagination is to blame. We let it 
work overtime—and most of the time to 
our disadvantage. 


ut men are men, and, I guess, we wom- 

en will never understand them com- 

pletely. Then we went to Europe to- 
gether, and when we came back, we were 
in wonderful spirits. But that Christmas, 
there was a big studio party for all the 
crew and cast on the TV show. Tony didn’t 
arrive on time at the studio. He was busy 
mapping out a business thing. Everyone 
was with their husband or wife, and I 
felt kind of funny, being alone at a Christ- 
mas party. We exchanged small presents 
and drank eggnog and sang carols, but I 
just didn’t feel comfortable without Tony 
there, even though I knew everyone well. 
I guess if you’re used to having a man 
near your side, you just don’t feel right 
if, suddenly, you’re all by yourself at a 
party. 

“I couldn’t imagine what was keeping 
Tony. Then, after we had a buffet supper 
of turkey and salad, Tony arrived. I put 
down my plate and ran to him, threw my 
arms out and said, ‘Hi, darling!’ And do 
you know what? He seemed embarrassed. 
And I realized he was ashamed of my be- 
ing affectionate in public. I let my arms 
fall limp to my sides; they felt like iron 
weights, and I felt so disappointed. But 
then I saw Tony look at me and smile as 
he was shaking the hand of one of the 
network’s vice-presidents, and I realized 
a man reacts differently about showing his 
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affection in front of others. Sometimes 
women expect too much. And the truth is, 
if the poor men conceded to us, a lot of our 
respect would go. They really can’t seem 
to win. 

“After you’ve been married a_ while, 
some of the romance does go out of mar- 
riage. But what is romance? Romance is 
an illusion. And if a woman feels it has 
gone out, it is her fault— It’s in her own 
mind. 

“One night, when Tony and I were talk- 
ing about it, we looked up the word ‘ro- 
mance’ in the dictionary, and do you know 
what it said? It said: ‘tendency to possess 
a sympathetic imagination . . . exaggera- 
tion or picturesque falsehood . . . 

“It’s not easy to keep the illusion—or 
falsehood—of romance alive, but it can be 
done even when you’re washing diapers or 
nursing a baby with a fever around the 
clock. But even if romance does go, some- 
thing else grows—maybe it’s quieter, not 
as exciting, but there comes in a good 
marriage, with time, individual strength. 
You eventually become a person fully and 
grow. 

“I hope I haven’t sounded like I don’t 
believe in marriage. I just wanted to share 
‘the other side, the side that everybody 
seems to want to hide sometimes. We all 
have those ‘down’ moments in a marriage 
when we think the whole thing is falling 
apart. But, you know, how many of us 
wives, who complain, could live without 
marriage now? My husband and my fam- 
ily mean everything to me—theyre my 
world—and it’s a wonderful feeling to know 
that we’re all growing together. And, be- 
lieve it or not, most of the time those 
dificult moments in marriage turn out to 
be a challenge and help both people grow.” 

THE END 


DONNA APPEARS ON “THE DONNA REED SHOW” 


ON ABC-TV, THURSDAY, 8:00-8:30 P.M. EST. 
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JILL ST. JOHN 


Continued from page 63 


The party was at the Luau Restaurant 
in Beverly Hills and almost all evening 
long she hadn’t been able to resist return- 
ing a faint smile to the handsome young 
stranger who kept staring at her from a 
table just a little past hers. He wasn’t 
giving her those hard, wolf-like stares she 
was so used to from so many men in 
Hollywood, nor did he even look as though 
he were trying to find an excuse to break 
in on the party or strike up a conversation 
when he’d thought up a good “line.” No, 
his eyes seemed to be saying “Hi! Please 
don’t be angry if I look at you, but you’ve 
got such an interes:ing face and I’m having 
kind of a dull time.” So finally, after a little 
while, she’d found herself smiling back 
at him—a faint, discreet sort of smile that 
just answered his own. 

“Say—Jill! Wake up! I’ve been talking to 


you for at least ten minutes and you 
haven’t heard a single word I’ve been 
saying” 


“What ...oh...I’m sorry, Sandy,” Jill 
said, suddenly remembering the blond girl 
who was sitting next to her. “I didn’t mean 


“That’s okay,” Sandy laughed, moving 
her chair a little back from the table and 
crossing one leg over the other. “I guess I 
don’t rate particularly well against million- 
aires.” 

“Millionaires?” 

“Yes, that guy over there who’s been 
looking at you all evening. Don’t tell me 
you don’t know who he is?” 

“Well, no... not really. I think I’ve seen 
his face somewhere before ... but no... 
no, I don’t know who he is.” 

“That’s Lance Reventlow, Barbara Hut- 
ton’s son. The one who... .” But the rest 
of Sandy’s words seemed to get lost be- 
cause Jill was watching Lance, again, as 
he got up from his chair, seemed to make 
some sort of excuse to the guests who were 
with him and came over to her table—but 
not to her, to her host at the far end who, 
seeing Lance, looked up, smiled and slapped 
him heartily on the back. She watched 
them closely, as they chatted a while, 
Lance looking her way only for a very 
brief moment, then returning slowly to 
his own table. 

She didn’t give the incident too much 
thought until the next evening, when the 
telephone rang. 

“Hello?” she said, in an unexpectant 
sort of way, quite sure that it was for her 
mother or father. It always was, when she 
was feeling especially low and just wish- 
ing someone special would call. 

“Hello,” answered a deep mellow voice. 
“Could I speak to Jill?” 

“Jill speaking.” 

“Oh ... hi, Jill. This is Lance—Lance 
Reventlow. I guess you’re surprised to 
hear from me but .. . I’m the one who 
was rude enough to stare at you all yester- 
day evening. Remember?” 

“Yes,” she said guardedly, not wanting 
him to know how delighted she was that 
he called. 

“Look .. . don’t be mad, please. I know 
it’s not exactly the right thing to do, but 
you had such an adorable smile and you 
looked so lost, not talking, hardly, to any- 
one, that I wished I could come right over 
and sit with you myself. But, then, it was 
a private party and I was with people too.” 

“No ... that’s all right. No .. . I’m not 
mad at all.” 

“Really?” 

“Really .. .” 

And then they began to talk and to 
laugh and to speak about just everything 


in an easy, natural sort of a way—almost 
as though they had known each other for 
a long time. In fact, Jill couldn’t help but 
utter a startled cry a while later, when 
her mother called out, “Jill—please get 
off the phone. You’ve been talking for over 
an hour.” 

“What’s up?” asked Lance, hearing a 
voice in the background. 

“It seems we've been talking for an 
hour,” laughed Jill. “It’s unbelievable!” 

“And I haven’t even told you why I 
called. It was to ask you to have dinner 
with me. What about tomorrow?” 

She was busy. So they arranged to meet 
on the first evening she was free. That was 
a Saturday night. 


nd there was something extra special 
A about that Saturday date right from 

the way she felt when she ran to the 
door to let him in, to the gentle way in 
which he kissed her on the forehead and 
softly said “goodnight,” as she stepped in- 
side many hours later. 

And, as she climbed the stairs to her 
bedroom, she found herself smiling, re- 
membering how amusing he’d been, how 
full of fun and yet with a subtle depth 
of personality she found lacking in so 
many other dates. He’d asked her to go to 
the beach with him the next day, with a 
crowd of friends, and even at this late 
hour, she couldn’t resist the urge to hunt 
through her beach clothes to find the 
prettiest bathing suit she had. 

It had been May of ’58 when they’d first 
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had that dinner date, and by the summer 
they'd become a_ steady twosome. In 
August, Lance gave a party in honor of 
Jill’s eighteenth birthday and invited two 
hundred people to his home. Although 
everyone expected them to announce their 
engagement, it didn’t happen, primarily 
because, when she and Lance had first 
started dating, both of them had been de- 
termined not to get seriously involved. 
She vowed it would be many years before 
she got married again and Lance was in 
no rush to settle down; he valued his 
freedom too much. 

Yet, even so, it was like a fairy-tale be- 
cause, for her birthday, Lance gave her a 
ring designed in the shape of her favorite 
flower, the white rose. The ring, worn on 
her left hand, put gossip columnists into a 
tizzy, but Jill stated flatly that it was a 
gift of friendship—nothing more. 

Summer turned into fall and they were 
still constantly together, except for the 
times that Lance went out of town to race 
his car—something which bothered Jill 
very much. She knew racing was dan- 
gerous and she couldn’t understand why 
Lance loved it so. Yet, she began to real- 
ize it was as important to him as acting 
was to her, and soxshe tried to be more 
tolerant. After all, Lance wasn’t just a 
daredevil kid trying to break his neck by 
speeding, he was a sincere sports enthu- 





siast, and an excellent driver. He’d even 
established the Reventlow Automobile 
Company, staffed with top mechanics and 
engineers who’d worked hard on the de- 
sign for the Scarab which, just this year, 
won the American Grand Prix. No, racing 
was not a whim to Lance. 

Although the newspapers kept up a 
constant stream of reports about the 
glamorous places they’d go, in reality, 
most of their dates were quiet, simple, 
and not the kind that made for exciting 
gossip items. Both Jill and Lance have a 
serious side to their natures, and on many 
occasions they’d sit quietly in his living 
room, in front of the fireplace, sometimes 
not speaking for hours, engrossed over a 
game of chess. Or, on other evenings, 
they’d curl up in opposite chairs and read 
for hours and then discuss what they had 
been reading. Sometimes, they invited 
other couples in and Lance made steaks 
while Jill whipped up salad and hors 
d’oeuvres. Later, they’d go outside in his 
backyard and play ping pong or just sit 
and talk. 


round Christmas, Lance was scheduled 

to compete in races being held in the 

Bahama Islands off the Atlantic sea- 
coast. At the same time, Fox Studios had 
arranged to send Jill East on a tour for 
her film, “The Remarkable Mr. Penny- 
packer.” That’s how it happened that both 
turned up in New York for the holidays 
and that’s when Jill first met her future 
mother-in-law, Barbara Hutton. 

For days before the meeting, Jill was in 
a turmoil. She was apprehensive and wor- 
ried as to whether or not Lance’s mother 
would like her. Finally, the day arrived 
and they drove out to the home of Lance’s 
cousin, Jimmy Donohue, in Long Island, 
where Barbara Hutton was staying. 

All during the drive, Jill kept twisting 
and turning in her seat, asking Lance 
time and time again, “Do you really think 
she’ll like me—really?” 

“Yes, yes,” Lance reassured her. “How 


couldn’t she?” he added. “Who in the 
world could dislike you?” 
“Well, I just thought .. .” she stam- 


mered. “Perhaps .’ she added, but 
didn’t complete her sentence. 

Yet, as they turned off the highway and 
Lance announced, “Just a few minutes 
more,” panic really seized Jill. 

“Lance! I want to go back,” she said. 

“Now don’t be silly,” he answered, 
quietly. 

Jill lifted her hand and turned down the 
mirror on the sun-visor. “But my hair,” 
she wailed as she peered into the glass, 
“and my face Oh. Lance, can’t we go 
another day?” 

“But we’re almost there . anyone 
would think I was taking you to the den- 
tist,” he laughed, kindly. 

“Well . . . okay then,” she murmured, 
watching, as they pulled up in front of a 
large house. 

Lance held her hand tightly as he 
helped her out of the car, keeping hold 
of it as they walked up the gravel drive- 
way to the front door. “I love you,” he 
whispered, just before he reached out to 
ring the doorbell. As yet, there had been 
no talk of marriage. 

Almost immediately, the door was 
opened by a kindly-looking man with a 
beaming smile. “Hi,” he said. “Come in. 
You must be Jill. '’m Jimmy Donohue.” 

Then, suddenly, there she was—Lance’s 
mother—walking toward them, her hand 
outstretched and her face with an expres- 
sion that said, “Welcome, Jill.” 

“You must be cold,” were her first 
words. “It’s freezing out there.” 

“Yes,” Jill agreed, and watched as 
mother greeted son. 

“Now take off your coats,” she said, 




















“and come along in. I’ve heard so many 
wonderful things about you, Jill.” 

She invited Jill to sit next to her on a 
deep couch in front of a_ bright-burn- 
ing coal fire, and then began chatting 
casually about Hollywood and the film 
Jill had just made. And they both laughed 
as they noticed how often Lance kept 
looking in their direction, even though he 
pretended to be engrossed in a conversa- 
tion about racing, with Jimmy. 

It seemed no time at all before Lance 
was looking at his watch and saying, 
“Come on, Jill. I think we'd better be 
going. It’s getting rather late.” 

And, as they said goodbye and walked 
down toward the car, it was Jill who held 
Lance’s hand tightly, a silent “thank you” 
for the lovely afternoon. 

“Well, was that so bad?” asked Lance, 
as the door closed behind them. 

“Bad! Oh, Lance, you have such a 
charming mother.” 

And Lance smiled softly, half to him- 
self and half to Jill. 

Soon after, they returned to Hollywood 
and Jill went into “Holiday for Lovers.” 
But, when asked by the columnists if she 
and Lance were serious, she put on her 
best Mona Lisa smile and said, “At pres- 
ent, neither of us are dating anyone else.” 
There was no mention of marriage. But, 
it seemed only a matter of time. 

Even though a lot of publicity has re- 
volved around the expensive gifts Lance 
has given Jill, they have actually gained 
the most fun out of exchanging funny 
greeting cards. One of the first Lance 
gave Jill had a young, moonstruck boy 
sketched on the front, and a message 
which read, “I’m looking for a_ steady 
girl . . .” inside it continued . “with 
a steady job!” It was not until many 
months later, that Lance decided to use 
this medium for something far more 


serious. This card would mean _ some- 
thing special . . 

It was on a warm, late summer evening, 
when Lance pulled up in front of Jill’s 
house with the Very Important Card in 
his pocket. And he was humming softly, 
to himself, as he rang the doorbell. 

“Hi,” Jill said, opening it. “Come on in.” 
Then, as he brushed past her going into 
the house, he paused, just for a moment, 
to give her a kiss. 

“Have you eaten?” she began, starting 
to talk to Lance about everyday things. 

“Well, no . . . but come into the living 
room, first, just for a moment. I’ve got 
something for you.’ 

“Oh, Lance, you’re always giving me 
pr esents,” she teased. 

“It’s not really a gift,” he said. 

Jill stopped and turned to look at him, 
quizzically, as Lance fumbled in his 
pocket, bringing out the card. 

“A card!” laughed Jill. 

He handed it to her and she quickly 
opened it, looking searchingly down at 
the oblong shape with its decorative type 
that read, “Shes lovely . .. she’s en- 
gaged” . . . and inside, “She’s you!” 

“Oh ... Lance,” she whispered. And 
there was no need for any more words. A 
few weeks later, Jill’s parents held a small 
engagement dinner for Jill’s closest rela- 
tives. But the item did not break in the 
papers until four days later because Lance, 
who is a devoted son, would not tell any- 
one, publicly, until he’d first told the defi- 
nite news to his mother. They’d sent her 
a letter to her Paris address but, unex- 
pectedly, she’d left town and the letter 
took almost an extra week catching up 
with her. And she was delighted, saying 
she’d been expecting it for weeks. 

Then began plans for a spring wedding, 
to be followed by a honeymoon in the 
Orient. But even though they are now 
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both sure of their love, Jill did make her- 
self a vow that she’d never marry some- 
one without a long courtship and engage- 
ment period and, if they stick to their 
plans, they will be married in March or 
April, just a month short of two years 
since they began dating. Jill wants a 
simple wedding, and, at the moment, 
thinks it will be a private ceremony with 
just-her parents and Lance’s mother and 
probably Nina Shipman as her maid of 
honor and Lance’s cousin Jimmy Donohue 
as best man. They may have some sort of 
reception but are absolutely against turn- 
ing their wedding into a “spectacular.” Jill 
plans to take a four-month leave of ab- 
sence from the studio so that, after they 
come back from their honeymoon in 
Japan, she can go to Europe with Lance, 
who'll be there competing in some of the 
most grueling race competitions in the 
world. 

They plan on living in the home that 
Lance’s mother gave him on his twenty- 
first birthday. It’s a magnificent place on 
the top of the highest mountain in Beverly 
Hills and has an unobstructed view of the 
entire city. From the front, you look at 
the Pacific Ocean, and from the sides, the 
low hills of the valley, the skyline of down- 
town Los Angeles and out to the suburbs. 
The decor, done by Lance, is in simple 
elegance and extremely livable. The most 
exciting room is the den, with glass doors 
leading out to the patio and pool. When 
the doors are closed, there’s still about a 
fifth of the pool inside the room, so 
Lance’s guests can get into the pool in- 
doors and swim underneath the glass 
partition and find themselves outside. 

So, in the end, Jill not only found her 
fairy-tale prince, but her palace too. And, 
like all good fairy-tale heroines, she plans, 
this time, to live happily ever after. 

Her prince plans that too. THe Enp 
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SHIRLEY TEMPLE 


Continued from page 46 


are grey-beige, the carpet a rough beige. 
One wall houses a hi-fi cabinet and book- 
cases: the grand piano, that was Shirley’s 
as a child, stands in the alcove windows 
(eleven-year-old Susan plays it now); 
there are two wonderfully realistic old 
Chinese figures on the piano; pieces of 
Persian brass on the window ledge, and at 
the far end of the room a four-and-a-half- 
yard obi hangs down the wall. 

Facing me, in the bookcase, was a row of 
red-leather volumes, each with a nostalgic 
title: “Little Miss Marker,” “Curly Top,” 
“The Little Princess,” “Stand Up and 
Cheer.” 

I looked at them and remembered Shir- 
ley’s playhouse at 20th Century-Fox, 
which had been built especially for her. 
It had been all pink and blue and had a 
large collection of toys in it, including a 
Mickey and Minnie Mouse pair, a some- 
what battered doll named Mrs. Smith, 
whom Shirley used to say “suffers some- 
thing awful,” and another called Mrs. 
Brown, “who has internal complications,” 
because most of her sawdust was gone out 
of her. Outside, was a pen-full of fuzzy, 
hoppy rabbits and Shirley’s prize—Pinkie, 
who was a turtle all painted on his top- 
shell with daisies and leaves. There was 
always someone else in that play-yard, too, 
and her name was Dorothy. Only nobody 
could see her, except Shirley. 


remembered a story Shirley told me, 

several years ago, about Dorothy. She 

said it had been kind of nice having 
Dorothy around when anything went 
wrong, because it was always Dorothy 
who was to blame—not Shirley. She said 
it had been sort of fun never to be wrong, 
always to be able to blame it on someone 
make-believe, whom no one else could 
see. But, then, one day Shirley couldn’t 
see Dorothy any more, either. 

That afternoon, after her nap and after 
her mother had curled her hair around 
her finger, Shirley ran out into the play- 
yard, just as she always did. She took 
about three steps and saw that one of the 
dolls lay forgotten on the ground, one 
arm up in the air, the other bent cruelly 
behind her. Shirley looked at the doll a 
moment, saying, “Poor Mrs. Smith,” and 
then she turned around and said, “Dorothy! 
Why did you do that? You’re naughty 
again!” 

And Dorothy sort of hung her head and 
looked sorry. Shirley said a few more 
things to her, and then, tiring of that, went 
to find Pinkie, the turtle. Maybe he’d like 
to play hide-and-seek with her, or maybe 
he’d like to try to climb up on top of the 
playhouse with her. But Pinkie didn’t 
want to play anything. He just sat there, 
not moving at all, no matter what Shirley 
said or did, and somehow she knew he 
would never move again. She couldn’t 
stop crying. 

It wasn’t until her two big brothers 
suggested they have a funeral for Pinkie, 
that it did any good to try to quiet her. 

“See,” said Jack, “I'll line this nice- 
smelling soapbox with the pink velvet left 
over from that dress Mother made you— 
and we'll have a funeral.” 

Shirley dried her tears and asked, “What 
do people do at funerals?” 

“Well, they sing a little and they cry 
a little and someone digs a hole and buries 
the turtle,’ George Jr. decided. 

And Shirley thought that sounded like 
a good idea. That that’s what they ought 
to do about old Pinkie. “He was a very 
good turtle,” she said seriously, “and I 
76 think he’d like all this. Can we dance, too?” 


Her brothers didn’t think that would be 
quite appropriate. “We can dance another 
time when we're pretending weddings,” he 
told her. “Okay?” 

Shirley nodded solemnly. Somehow, she 
knew this was a solemn occasion, and she 
followed her brothers out to the side of the 
playhouse yard, where they dug a little 
hole for Pinkie in his pink-velvet-lined 
soapbox. Jack read the burial service, and 
then they covered over the spot and placed 
a dozen daisies on it. “So you'll know just 
where he is,” they said. 

Shirley nodded again, but now she 
wasn’t thinking about Pinkie. She won- 
dered where Dorothy, her make-believe 
friend, had gone. She kept looking over 
her shoulder for her, but she was nowhere 
to be seen. And at that moment, Shirley 
knew that somehow Dorothy was gone, 
too. In some strange way, she’d been laid 
to rest in that soft, earthy hole with 
Pinkie. And now Shirley knew that, when 
she was naughty, she’d have no one to 
blame but herself. She didn’t quite under- 
stand all this. She just knew it was so, and 
that made her a little sad, too. 

Shirley said that whenever she had to 
cry in a movie, she used to scrunch up her 
eyes and remember just how she felt the 
day that Pinkie and Dorothy had gone 
away, and it always worked. But, now, 
even the playhouse is gone. After Shirley 
left it, Orson Welles took it, painted it all 
black and put tombstones in the yard. And 
the next time she saw it, it had changed 
even more. It had been taken over by the 
studio dentist and it was the place where 
all the studio personnel got their teeth 
drilled. Now there’s an oil well there that 
looks as if it will go on pumping for- 
ever ... But probably that will change, 
too, with the years—just as Shirley has 
changed. 


| Fe- pulled out one of the red-leather 


volumes and opened it to a picture of 

Shirley as “Little Miss Marker.” For 
a moment she gazed at the round, dimple- 
faced little girl who, at Lori’s age, had dis- 
placed Janet Gaynor and Greta Garbo as 
the top box-office attraction in Hollywood. 
“That’s my mommy,” Lori said, looking a 
little puzzled. 

Small Shirley had golden ringlets; small 
Lori has thick, brown hair and today’s 
child is not as round-faced or as dimpled; 
but the brown eyes are the same, and the 
half-gay, half-serious face promises the 
same beguiling mischief which seemed to 
be always be-deviling Adolphe Menjou in 
the stills. 

Lori is a flirt—Shirley’d told me that— 
and full of mischief. She’d been the prima- 
donna of the company when she appeared 
with the rest of the family in “Mother 
Goose” on TV. And I could see the mis- 
chief popping now in her eyes. Then, at this 
moment, Shirley appeared, and _ Lori 
looked from her to the pictures in “Little 
Miss Marker” and said, half-serious, half- 
joking: “Mommy—did you really know 
Shirley Temple?” 

Shirley laughed and caught her little 
daughter’s hands, pulling her up from the 
rug. “Nap-time,” she said, and then, “You 
know the answer to that, Lori.” Turning 
to me, Shirley winked as if to say, “I 
think Lori’s asked that a hundred times, 
and I’m waiting for little Charlie to look 
at ‘The Littlest Rebel’ on TV and ask me 
if I'd really been in the Civil War!” 

Shirley laughed, as though remembering 
something and then she said: “You know, 
we had a postman out in Maryland, where 
Charlie and I set up housekeeping while 
he was in service. He used to come around 
and ask if Shirley Temple lived there. 
When I told him I was Shirley Temple, he 
was real pleased. He said he used to see 
all my movies when he was a boy—and 
he must have been at least sixty-five!” 


Shirley Temple today is startling, I 
thought, as she started to show me around 
the room. Her black hair is cut short, her 
mouth is bright red against the deep 
bronze of her skin, which looked even 
browner because of her white wool dress. 

Lori went off with Mrs. Paul to take 
her nap and I told Shirley how much I 
admired the room. “My husband Charlie 
designed the hi-fi cabinet and book- 
shelves,” she said. She had made no effort 
to remove the things that bespoke Charlie’s 
presence of the night before: his meer- 
schaum pipe, his guitar, boxes of record- 
ing tape around the Ampex recorder. 

As I listened to Shirley talk about TV 
rehearsing today, now that she’s grownup 
and a mother of three children, I couldn’t 
help remembering how easily acting and 
singing had come to her when she was a 
child. The thing was, of course, that she 
didn’t act. She didn’t even know she was 
a star. To Shirley, who knew Janet Gay- 
nor, Will Rogers, Adolphe Menjou and a 
dozen or more other screen greats, stars 
were just those twinkly things in the 
sky—there were no other kind. She knew 
nothing of the conspiracy that surrounded 
her which prevented her from knowing 
about earthly “stars.” The reason for the 
conspiracy was simple enough! Everyone 
knew that once she realized her position 
in the screen world, all her magic would 
end. She would begin to try to act. And, 
when this happened, she would become 
stilted and amateurish. Once she became 
self-conscious and realized playing movies 
wasn’t a game, that would be the end of 
everything. This happened with “The Blue 
Bird.” It was around this time, while she 
searched for the blue bird of happiness on 
film, that she began to realize that the 
eight years of picture-making behind her 
had not all been a game. It was around 
this time that she began to act. 

And, at the moment she began trying, 
she changed into just another eleven-year- 
old girl, growing fast, trying hard to re- 
main a “star,” for she knew, then, that 
there were earthly stars—trying hard to 
keep everything as it had been. 

She made thirteen pictures after this. 
But none of them were the same—and she 
knew it. Everyone knew it. The magic 
was gone. In “Blue Bird” she found the 
secret of happiness. But that was make- 
believe. Now she began searching for it 
in real life. For five years she searched 
for happiness, for a new identity for her- 
self. And when she was sixteen, she 
thought she’d found it. 


he met John Agar, then, and fell in love 

with him. When her parents tried to 

dissuade her from marrying so young, 
she couldn’t listen. She could hear noth- 
ing but the deep, masculine sound of John’s 
voice—that and the music in her heart. 
They all compromised. She would wait. 
But when Shirley was seventeen she 
didn’t want to wait any longer. There was 
a lovely ceremony with orange blossoms 
and white tulle and five hundred people 
at the wedding and, outside the church, 
were thousands of people who had watched 
her grow from babyhood and loved her. 

Four years after she’d married John, she 
stood before the judge and asked for a 
divorce. She walked out of the courtroom 
looking as if she would never smile again. 

But now Shirley smiled easily and said, 
“If you’d like to get a peek at Lori’s room 
before she falls asleep, we’d better go 
now.” And she led me down a long cor- 
ridor to Lori’s room, chatting gaily and 
with enthusiasm as she went. Were there 
no scars? I thought. There didn’t appear 
to be any. 

Lori’s room is white and pumpkin, femi- 
nine in a pert five-year-old way. On one 
wall is a baby picture of Shirley aged 
eleven months—and no hair. On another 







































wall is a collection of Shirley Temple 


dolls; some of them resemble her as a child | 


closely; some do not. 

“They were trial balloons,” 
plained. “The manufacturer sent many 
samples. I would then suggest changes, 
and finally we developed the new Shirley 
Temple doll.” 

There was a sound of brakes outside, and 
Shirley excused herself and hurried to 
the front door, for this would be the bus 
bringing little Charlie home from school. 
He is a vivacious seven-year-old with big 
brown eyes, his brown hair in a crew-cut. 
Charlie knew how to read before he was 
even in first grade, and he loves to read 
his mother’s fan mail and the newspapers 
and picks up an amazing collection of in- 
formation. The bus driver reported, the 
other day, that Charlie had taken to read- 
ing “Rapunzel” to the children in the bus, 
coming and going. It was the only thing 
that had ever kept the children quiet. 


he big moment of Charlie’s life was not 
his appearance in “Mother Goose”—he 
almost bowed out when he discovered 
he’d have to wear a wig as the shepherd 
boy. The director told him that the men 
were also wearing wigs as villagers and 
explained why, that this is how men and 
boys wore their hair in those days; so 
Charlie gave in, then almost backed out 
again when he was handed a costume, 
including a long night shirt. Then the 
director showed him what the men would 
be wearing... 
Lori, Susan and Charlie were all in 
“Mother Goose” but Charlie had fifteen 
lines scattered through the show and he 


got to stay with his mother in Los 
Angeles for eight days, several days 
longer than expected because Shirley 


sprained her ankle learning a_ butterfly 
lift during the first dance rehearsal. The 
accident threw the whole production into 
a temporary state of chaos. The ankle was 
x-rayed and taped, the specialist warned 
Shirley not to stand on it, so she danced 
mostly on her left foot and rode in a wheel 
chair when she wasn’t on camera. Little 
Charlie was most solicitous of the ankle 
and loved the wheel chair in which he 
sent his mother speeding around the 
studio. When he and his sisters weren’t 
needed for shooting, they studied with the 
sister of Shirley’s former teacher, Frances 
Klampt. 

Young Charlie’s room is a family affair 
too. It’s literally crammed with his rock 
collection (his mom helps him with this) 


and his butterfly collection (Susan helps | 


him with this) and his turtle collection 
(Lori is inclined to intrude on this), his 
books, and his stamp collection (which is 


she ex- | 








largely augmented by letters his mother | 


has received from all over the world and 
letters his father gets at Ampex), and his 
pictures, including one of his daddy as a 
boy in a sailor suit, and an autographed 
one of J. Edgar Hoover. Charlie’s room 
isn’t neat—and shouldn’t be. Shirley 
showed me his collections proudly. When 
I studied the screen covered with pictures 
of child Shirley (see Shirley’s scrap- 
book, pages 46-47), she explained that a 
long-ago fan had made it for her and 
showed me where some of the pictures 
had been literally steamed off by the vapor 
from the croup kettle when Charlie had a 
cold as a baby. 

Another school bus, the front door 
again, and Susan dashed in. She hugged 
her mother, said hello politely and then 
was gone again with a girlfriend. She’s a 
pretty girl, Susan, a sixth-grader with 
long, dark-blond hair; she’s almost as tall 
as her mother and weighs a hundred 
pounds. She’s still a little girl, you can 
see that in some of the books she still 
treasures and in her collection of dolls. 
But she’s growing up too; you can see 
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$100 TO $1000 for your child’s photo (All ages). Advertisers 
pay thousands yearly! Rush photo (United States and Canada) 
or judge’s report—returned promptly. Free Gifts. Natphoto, 
Box 3035-P5, North Hollywood, California. 





GOOD PAY MAILING advertising literature for reputable 
organization. Literature, lists, stamps, supplied free! Start 
immediately. Full information $1.00 (Refundable). National 
Mailers, Box 5428, Philadelphia 43, Pa. — 
| nem FOR YOUR Child’s Picture (All Ages), Hundreds used. 
end small picture for approval. Returned with report. Print 
child’s parents’ name, address. Spotlite, 1611 North La Brea, 
PB, Hollywood, California. ae i 
$15.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, postcards, 
home—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. G. Economy, 
Box 2580, Greensboro, N. C. 
$500.00 FOR YOUR child’s photo. Mail photo, name, for free 
report, offer. Returned. Studio, 5032YN Lankershim, North 
Hollywood, California, . S 
HOMEWORKERS: ASSEMBLE HANDLACED Precut moc- 
casins and handbags. Good earnings. California Handicrafts, 
Los Angeles 46-B, California. a 
HOMEWORKERS NEEDED! GUARANTEED Earnings. No 
Selling. Everything Furnished. Elvee, 556-A Beacon, Man- 
chester _N.H. Se Rae — 
DRESSES 24c; SHOES 39c; Men’s Suits $4.95; Trousers 
$1.20. Better used clothing. Free Catalog. Transworld, 164-A 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, New York. _ 
$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 
selling. Free information. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Ind. 
$2.50 HOUR POSSIBLE, sewing sofa pillow covers spare- 
time. No selling. Write: S-P, Inc., Trilby 2, Florida, 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
Profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. bye? 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspapers. Write, Newscraft, 
PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. eae cs 
EARN $50.00 WEEKLY sewing spare time. No canvassing. 
Redykut’s, Loganville, Wisconsin. ie 
HOME TYPING! $65 Week possible! Details, $1. Treasurer, 
709 Webster, New Rochelle, N.Y. cs ie 
EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland1, Ohio. 
SEW PRECUT BABYWEAR. Machine unnecessary. Clara, 
Box 44637-A, Los Angeles 44, California. _ a. sa 
EXTRA CASH PREPARING, mailing postcards. Write: 
Malone’s, Box 43007-A, Los Angeles 43, California. 
$25.00 WEEKLY MAKING flowers at home. Easy. Boycan, 
Sharon 32, Pa. 

OLD MONEY WANTED 
$6,500.00 WE PAID for 1794 Dollar. Wanted Certain others 
before 1904. $4,000.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel. Certain 
1955 Cents $20.00. Certain—Lincoln Cents Before 1932— 
$175.00; Indian Cents $225.00; Dimes before 1943—$3,000.00; 
Quarters before 1924—$1,500.00; Half Dollars before 1929— 
$3,000.00; $3.00 Gold Pieces $2,500.00. Wanted ali Gold 
Coins. Rare Coins, etc. Canadian Coins—1921 5c Silver— 
$100.00. 1889—10c—$100.00. 1921—50c—$750.00. Hundreds 
of others worth $10.00 to $3,000.00 each. For complete allcoin 
information, before sending coins, purchase our large illus- 
trated Guaranteed Buying-Selling Catalogue, $1.00. Catalogue 
dollar refunded $20.00 sale. Worthycoin Corporation (K-475-C), 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $100 TO $600 By Mail. Quick, Easy, Private. No 
Co-Signers. Repay in 24 small monthly payments. For the 
amount you want write today to Dial Finance Co., 410 Kil- 
patrick Bldg., Dept. B-57, Omaha 2, Nebraska. am 
BORROW $50 TO $600. For Any purpose. Employed men and 
women eligible. Confidential. 2 years to repay. Write for free 
loan application. American Loan Plan, City National Bidg., 
Dept. Q1050, Omaha 2, Nebraska, we 
BORROW BY MAIL. $100-$600. Anywhere. Air Mail Service. 
Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Bldg., Dept. 63-B, Omaha 2, Neb. 

; STAMP COLLECTING : a 
TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel—Iceland—Vatican As- 
sortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fabulous British 
Colonial Accumulation—Plus Large Stamp Book—All_ Four 
Offers Free—Send 10c To Cover Postage. Empire Stamp 
Corporation, Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. 
~—__sINSTRUCTIONS pans 
LEARN WHILE ASLEEP, hypnotize with your recorder, 
phonograph. Details free. Research Association, Box 24-PC, 
Olympia, Wash. 























mommy!...MOMMY!... 


MOMMY! 


To mothers, that cry means that there’s 
another cut, scratch, scrape, or burn. It 
also means she should get iodine—but 
she often doesn’t, because iodine burns 





$25 DAY EASY With 60% Profit! Friends, neighbors will 
thank you for demonstratin 
ous ways to use famous Studio Girl Hollywood Cosmetics. 


new beauty secrets and glamor- 
information | send quickly qualifies you as Beauty Advisor. 


$5.00 hour for spare time alone . . . or $25 day full time. Send 
name on postcard to me personally for free samples, details. 
Harry Taylor, Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 1602X, Glendale, 
California. eaten a 
MAKE MOST EXTRA Cash with world’s biggest line every- 
Wy card assortments, gifts. Introduce friends, 
nei 

up to 100% profit plus big cash bonus. Free giant color catalog; 
samples on pprovel. Write Style Line, 421 Fifth Ave., S., 
Dept. 66-E, , ea a ies 
ANYONE CAN SELL famous Hoover Uniforms for beauty 
shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. All popular miracle 
fabrics—nylon, dacron. Exclusive styles, top quality. Big cash 


ors to over 150 ass’ts., 500 big money-makers. Pocket 


inneapolis, Minn. 


income now, real future. Equipment free. Hoover, Dept. B-119, 
New York 11, N.Y. _ s 


TEAR OUT THIS Ad, and mail with name, address for big 


box of home needs and cosmetics for Free Trial, to test in your 
home. Tell your friends, make money. Rush name, Blair, 
Dept. 185DB, Lynchburg, Va. pte 
FASHION DEMONSTRATORS—$20-$40 profit evenings. 
No delivering or ——?. Beeline Style Shows are Party 
Plan sensation! Samples furnished Free. Beeline Fashions, 
Bensenville 141, Illinois. Pe aalak 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
ig Tata kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-20, Chicago 
32, Ilinois. 


‘ _ EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES _ 

ADVISE-LOVE-INSPIRE Your Man. Assure his Success in 
One of America’s Giant Industries: Television-Radio-Elec- 
tronics; Auto Mechanics-Diesel; Air Conditioning-Refrigera- 





tion-Electrical Appliances. State Course Desired. Opportunity 


Book Mailed Free. National Technical Schools, 4004 South 
Figueroa. Los Angeles 37, California. : as RS 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
63-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X274, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois, ae 
DENTAL NURSING, PREPARE at home for big pay career. 
Chairside duties, reception, laboratory, Personality Develop- 
ment. Free Book. Wayne School, Lab: BA-23, 2521 Sheffield 
Crvcago Ta 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 
Atlanta,Georgia. pale A ee 

FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home, spare time. No classes. 
Diploma awarded. Write for Free catalog. Wayne School, 
Catalog HCH-66, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14. 


BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW MUSHROOMS. CELLAR, shed and outdoors. Spare, 
full time, year round. We pay $4.50 Ib. dried. We have 29,000 
customers. Free Book. Mushrooms, Dept: 320, 2954 Admiral 
Way, Seattle, Wash. a Hae ya 
ANALYZE HANDWRITING FOR profit, pleasure, self- 
understanding. Learn professional system. Write for Free 
Sample lesson. IGAS, Inc., Dept. 157, Springfield 4, Missouri. 
$3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
Time. Simple, Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 
1, Arkansas, 2 pene 58238 
MAKE BIG MONEY invisibly mending damaged garments at 
home. Details Free. Fabricon, 6240 Broadway, Chicago 40. _ 
EARN EXTRA CASH! Prepare Advertising Mailers. Lang- 
dons, Box 41107PW, Los Angeles 41, California. 

OLD COINS & MONEY 














$125.00 FOR CERTAIN Indianheads; Lincoln pennies $100.00. 
All rare coins wanted. Booklet listing prices, 25c. Lincoln 
Coins, D-276, Glendale, Arizona. leaner 
WE PURCHASE INDIANHEAD pennies. Complete allcoin 
catalogue 25c. Magnacoins, Box 61-HE, Whitestone 57, N.Y. 
WE BUY ALL rare American coins. Complete catalogue 25c. 
Fairview, Box 116-CX, New York City 8. __ 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


POEMS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY for New Songs and Rec- 
ords. Free Examination and Appraisal. Send Poems: Song- 
crafters, Acklen Station, Nashville, Tenn. 








POEMS WANTED FOR musical setting and recording. Send 
poem. yee examination, Crown Music 49-PW West 32, 
New York, 
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GQlorida Fashions 


SPRING STYLE 
CATALOG 


PLUS Every New Issue for 








and stings, upsets youngsters. Here’s 
good news. Science has discovered anew 
kind of iodine that stops infection best | 
yet doesn’t burn or sting. It’s polyvinyl- 
pyrrolidone-iodine, found only in new 
ISODINE® ANTISEPTIC. Where other 
types of antiseptics may kill only 1, 2, or 
3 types of germs, ISODINE kills all types 
—even virus and fungus. And up to 40 
times faster. Get painless ISODINE 
ANTISEPTIC. Money-back guarantee. 


© 1958 Isodine Pharmacal Corp., Dover, Del. 


the Year 1960—ALL FREE 

When you mail this coupon you'll receive immedi- 
ately not only Florida Fashions latest ‘Fashion 
Right-Fashion First’ Spring Catalog, but every 
new issue for a whole year—all FREE. How you'll 
save on these wonderful up-to-the-minute styles 
for all the family at Florida Fashions low, low 
prices. Thousands of items. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





MAIL COUPON for FREE CATALOG 


Florida Fashions, 4501 E. Colonial Drive, Dept.60F2, Orlando, Fla. 
| Send FREE copy of new Spring Catalog. Also | 
send me, FREE, every new issue for 1960. 
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becoming 
attractions 


A. Magnet-eyes: Max Factor’s new Hi- 
Fi Fluid Eye-Liner laid on the lashline 
with a sable brush won't smudge. trans- 
fer. Brush, $1.25, Eve-Liner. $1.50.* 


B. Lady Esther Hand and Body Lotion 
is a softening influence on wintry skins. 
heals the hurt of chapped hands. silk- 
ens flaky dryness. Two sizes. 59¢.* 98¢° 


C. For the incomparable Chanel No. 5. 
a new design: an ebony and gold spray 
case for the purse disperses over two 
hundred airy mists of perfume. $5.00.* 


D. Clairol’s Pure White Creme Devel- 
oper replaces peroxide for hair color- 
ings. makes applying easier. Will not 
run or drip, conditions hair too. 60¢* 


E. Faces come clean under the gentle 
persuasion of “Peaches ’n Cream” liq- 
uid cleanser, kind treatment for the 
most delicate skin. By Bourjois. 79¢* 


* plus tax 


~ 





that in the neatness of her room, the auto- 
graphed picture she treasures from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the pretty bouffant 
dresses, the friendship mementos. Susan 
is popular at school and is studious. Last 
year, she surprised her parents by win- 
ning a Creative Writing Contest with a 
poem entitled “Winter” (a recollection of 
their life at Bethesda, Maryland, when she 


| was only four-and-a-half). She loves the 


piano and is an excellent swimmer. 

Big Charlie started teaching her when 
she was very little; she wore a life jacket 
then. In first grade at school, she sur- 
prised Shirley by winning a Porpoise 
Award—“and,” the teacher said, “she only 
missed her Dolphin by a foot.” 

“Why she can’t swim without a life 
jacket!” Shirley said. 

“Oh, but Mama, this is a different pool,” 
said Susan. 

We were walking around the pool in 
the hot sun, while she talked, and it was 
so quiet and the trees so dense, it just 
didn’t seem possible that there were 
neighbors within twenty miles! “Nineteen 
youngsters in our immediate area,” Shirley 
says, “that’s why we love it. Look, here 
are a few carrots and squash left over 
from our vegetable days. Soon we'll have 
a pool house. We cleared this whole area, 
moved trees—that orange tree’s still in a 
state of shock—everything!” 

A small black Schipperke came dashing 
after us. Her name was “Demi,” short for 
“Demitasse.” Chris loped along after her. 

“We find we can grow almost anything,” 
Shirley said. “Look, here’s Hawaiian white 
ginger, and here’s our mint patch, and 
rosemary, which I toss right on the coals 
when Charlie barbecues; it permeates the 
meat with a delightful flavoring. We love 
to garden, Charlie and I, weekends when 
we're home. Lots of weekends we go to 
Monterey to explore the beach and climb 
the rocks. We work outdoors all day. My 
husband built the rock garden in the 
center of the patio.” When she pushed 
the switch, a little waterfall started over 
the rocks, and I noticed her hands for the 
first time—small business-like hands with 
short nails and no polish. “I don’t like 
to wear gloves when I garden,” she said, 
catching my glance. 

“We don’t swim at Monterey; just splash 
around the surf because of sharks. After 
little Charlie was born, we had a vacation 
at Bermuda and Id just started skin 
diving. I'd asked Charlie what barracuda 
looked like and he said they were long 
and thin with a smiling mouth. Suddenly, 
in the water, a big fish swam past me. It 
was long and thin and I didn’t worry about 
its being a barracuda because its mouth 
went down in a frown, not up in a smile. 
‘Barracuda!’ Charlie yelled and I took 
off for shore without trying to find out 
what made it unhappy. I gave up skin div- 
ing for the day.” 


he phone rang and Shirley dashed in to 

answer it. “Hi, Charlie!” she said and 

beckoned to me to come on in. It was 
something about the United Bay Areas 
Crusade on which he’s working and there 
was something about Shirley’s indoctrina- 
tion course in the sociological problems of 
city government, and then Shirley laughed 
her free giggly laugh and this was about a 
costume party they were invited to. When 
she’d hung up, she dragged out several 
family albums to show. The children gath- 
ered around and she showed us pictures of 
her and Charlie at various costume par- 
ties—for the “Seven Year Itch” they wore 
sweat shirts, jeans and beanies with turtles 
on top, and all over their faces, necks and 
arms “chicken pox” spots she had labo- 
riously painted on with indelible lipstick. 
“And,” Shirley remarked, “it was indelible 
—not on me, it came off me—but it took a 
while to get the spots off Charlie!” And 


pictures of the party where he went as 
Ernest Hemingway after his African plane 
crash, and she went as a native. 

“Oh, and here’s a picture of our first 
house, the one at Bethesda, Maryland. 
Charlie was in the Navy then and we 
found a very small apartment in Washing- 
ton. We had four rooms including the bath, 
and the kitchen was so tiny you could 
hardly turn around. That’s when the 
newspapers said I had upstairs maids and 
downstairs maids! Well, we moved out 
of the country into a ‘California rambler’ 
house—here’s a picture of it in the snow— 
and we had an eighty-foot well with the 
coldest, sweetest water I’ve ever tasted, 
and a long road leading back. See, in the 
picture, the gate-posts with the ship's 
lanterns? Well, there they are”’—she 
pointed out the two table lamps on either 
end of the couch with their weather- 
beaten patina. Shirley couldn’t bear to 
part with them because she and Charlie 
had been so happy in the little house, 
near the hospital where little Charlie had 
been born and where Susan had seen her 
first snowfall . . . So she’d brought the 
lanterns along when they moved west and 
had them made into lamps. 


s Shirley turned the pages of the scrap- 
books, there was a sort of glow about 
her and I couldn’t help thinking 

about the way she’d looked, shortly after 
her divorce from John Agar, when she'd 
gone away to Honolulu for a “rest.” All 
the light had gone out of her dark eyes 
then. She looked beaten—almost old, as a 
hurt and disillusioned child can look old. 
She’d been offered the opportunity of 
studying in Europe by Fox, but she’d hesi- 
tated. She wanted more out of life—if 
there really was any more and she was 
not at all sure there was—than pretend- 
ing to laugh and cry and love on the 
screen. And, so, she’d told Fox that she'd 
think it over, and had gone off to Hono- 
lulu to try to come to peace with herself. 

It was there she’d met Charles Black. 
He was a businessman. Movies were some- 
thing he paid admission to see. He had 
no aspirations in that direction. He onlv 
wanted to be successful in business and, 
when the day came, to be a good husband 
and father. The day came a year later. 
He and Shirley were married in a quiet 
ceremony—so different from the first one 
with John Agar. And Shirley and Susan 
and Charlie settled down in Maryland, far 
from Hollywood and its celluloid stars 
that rise and fall and disappear. They 
were happy. They are still happy—Shirley 
and Charlie and their three children. 

“Well,” said Shirley, shutting the last 
scrapbook, “I guess that’s it.” 

I looked at her and I couldn’t help think- 
ing how wise she is, how much she must 
have learned from her earlier mistakes. 
In some strange way, Shirley has gone 
back to the time when she was a little 
girl and stars were only those twinkly 
things in the sky. If there are any other 
kind, they are unimportant. 

And, in some canny way, Shirley Temple 
will never forget that scrapbooks have 
value only when there are youngsters’ 
hands to turn the pages and a husband’s 
firm hand to design the shelves where they 
are stowed. You just don’t live a life 
before the cameras or over the scrapbooks. 
You live a life with a husband and children 
and other people in the community. You 
grow with -people, and Shirley knows it. 
Yet, to all those who remember the curly- 
headed, dimpled doll, and to the new 
generation who now see her pictures on 
television, Shirley Temple will always 
be the little girl who never grows up. 

—JANE ARDMORE 


SHIRLEY’S ON ABC-TV EVERY 3RD MON., 7:30- 
8:30 P.M. EST, “SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S STORY BOOK.” 














































































- NOW 
PLAYING 


For fuller see Photoplay for the 
months indicated. For full reviews this month, 
see page 8. (A—ADULT F—FAMILY) 


reviews, 


HOUSE 
M-G-M: 


OF 
Real 


THE SEVEN HAWKS, THE— 


Dutch backgrounds make the 


mysterious goings-on extra interesting. As a 
tough American adventurer. Robert Taylor 


is on the prowl for lost Nazi loot. (F) January 


LAST ANGRY MAN, THE—Columbia: Excel- 
lent, faithful version of the best-seller. Paul 
Muni's just right as the old doctor in a Brook- 
lyn slum. So’s David Wayne as a producer who 
wants to put TV. (F) 


Muni on December 


LI'L ABNER 


nicolor: 


VistaVision, Tech- 
Big, bouncy musical, done with lots 
and brings you that crazy 
gang from Dogpatch. Some are strictly from 


Paramount: 


of style color, 


comicsville; some are real good-looking— 
like Peter Palmer. Leslie Parrish, Julie 
Newmar. (F) January 


MIRACLE, THE 


-Warners: Technirama, Tech- 


nicolor: Sweeping romance of 19th Century 
Spain gives Carroll Baker a dream role, as 
a postulant who leaves the convent, finds 
adventure—and men. The part calls for an 
old-fashioned glamour queen. Carroll isn’t. (F) 

January 
MOUSE THAT ROARED, THE—Columbia, 


Eastman Color: Why would a tiny (imaginary) 
European country the U.S.? 
The answer's full of fun. Peter Sellers juggles 
three roles, one of them opposite Jean Seberg, 
whos a pretty American. (F) December 


declare war on 


ODDS AGAINST TOMORROW—U.A.: In this 
skillfully made but routinely plotted thriller, 
Harry Belafonte, Robert Ryan, Ed Begley lend 
excitement to the story of a bank robbery bun- 
gled through race prejudice. (A) December 


ON THE BEACH—U.A.: Frighteningly real- 
istic picture of 1964, intended to scare us into 
thinking—-and = aetion. In Ava 
Gardner, Gregory Peck, Fred Astaire, Tony 
Perkins, Anderson await the radio-ac- 


Australia, 


Donna 
tive doom that’s hit everyone else. (F) January 


1001 ARABIAN NIGHTS—UPA, 


Technicolor: 


Columbia; 


Pleasing, if too talky, cartoon 


feature finds Magoo in old Bagdad. Jim 
Backus provides his voice: Kathy Grant, 
Dwayne Hickman speak for the young 
lovers. (F) January 


OPERATION 


Color: 


PETTICOAT—U.L. 
Upright officer Cary 
operator 


Eastman 
slick 
Curtis team up for laughs. on 
a World War II sub that takes aboard nurses 
Dina Merrill, Joan O’Brien. (F) 


Grant and 


Tony 
January 


SUMMER PLACE, A—Warners., Technicolor: 
Sandra Dee and Troy Donahue make highly 
appealing young lovers. battling their parents’ 
problems. Big emotional scenes and sex discus- 


sions; handsome settings. (A) December 


THIRD MAN ON THE MOUNTAIN—Buena 
Vista, Technicolor: Exhilarating yarn about 


mountain-climbing finds James MacArthur dar- 
ing a Swiss peak never scaled before, with 
Janet Munro to cheer him on. (F) December 
—30 —Warners: The title is newspaperese 
for “the end,” but the movie isn’t quite that 
good. Jack Webb’s tried to make a believable 
newspaper story. He’s managing editor. David 


Nelson is copy boy. (F) January 
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ITCH in Women 
Relieved like Magic 


Here’s blessed relief from tortures of vaginal itch, 
rectal itch, chafing, rash and eczema with a new 
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fast-acting, stainless medicated creme kills harmful 
bacteria germs while it soothes raw, irritated and 
inflamed skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speeds 
healing. Don’t suffer! Get LANACANE at druggists! 


r You! 
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SALT & PEPPER SET 
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colorful ceramic 
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table and knick- 

knack shelf. 
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ENJOY BETTER FIT and youthful 
smartness, save money, too! Shop by 
mail from new Hayes Half-Size Style 
Catalog. Hayes styles are different 
because they are Proportion-ized for 
YOU. Sizes 121/2 to 261/, all at low 
prices that will save you money. 

A fresh new print appears on the fashion scene 
to lend distinction to this smartly styled Dress of a 
drip-dry Cotton that needs little or no ironing. Gay 
silk kerchief. An outstanding value—only $3.98! 
Others $2.98 to $19.98. Coats $12.98 up. Shoes and 
hose. Also suits, robes, sportswear, underwear —all 
Proportion-ized to fit half-size figures perfectly 

Mail coupon for your copy of Hayes 
Style Catalog. It’s FREE and postpaid. 
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roy Hair 


Brush It Away—Look Years Younger 
It's easy with Brownatone. Thou- 
sands praise its natural appearing 
color. Instantly tints dull, faded 
or gray hair to lustrous shades of 
blonde, brown or black. Safe for 
youand your permanent. Lasting— 
i does not wash out. 75¢ plus tax— 
at all druggists—or send for free sample bottle. Mailed 
in plain wrapper. Mention natural color of your hair, 
Write—Brownatone, Dept. 21 
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No experience needed. See the big difference in 
Cardinal’s big line of thrilling new cards for all oc- 
casions and Gift Items that sell fast the year ’round. 
Compare our low wholesale prices and liberal prof- 
its. Extra Cash Bonus to 10%. SEND NO MONEY. 
Get 2 outstanding Assortments on approval and 
Exclusive Stationery Samples FREE. $1.00 “‘Scare- 
crow” Set included with FREE Offer. Mail coupon! 


SEND FOR FREE GIFT OFFER & SAMPLES 
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1400 State Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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PERIODIC PAIN 


Don’t let the calendar make a 
slave of you, Betty! Just take a 
Midol tablet with a glass of water 
... that’s all. Midol brings faster 
and more complete relief from 
menstrual pain—it relieves 
Cramps, eases headache and 


chases the “‘blues.”’ 
“WHAT WOMEN WANT TO KNOW" 
@ 24-page book explaining menstruation 


is yours, FREE. Write Dep't B-240, Box 280, 
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How could I be? I have you now... 








CLARK GABLE 


Continued from page 58 
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“And always,” he’d said. He had taken 


_ her in his arms and kissed her, and for the 
| first time in years and years he too had 


felt free of the past, free of its beauties and 
terrors, its happiness and its tragedies. 
Free of the memory of death. 

But tonight— 

Death. 

The word echoed restlessly in his head. 


| Now, in the grey dawn, he could remem- 


ber what had snapped him suddenly 
awake. A dream. He had dreamed of 
death, had wakened, calling Kay, with the 
cold chill of it somehow all around him. 

As death had reached out to so many 
in Hollywood recently. Shutting his eyes, 
Clark turned on his side. He wouldn’t 


| think about it now. Now he would go to 


sleep. 

Victor McLaglen, 
whispered. 

Errol ... 

Tyrone ... 

Paul Douglas... 

The beautiful Kay Kendall. 

In so few months, death had claimed so 
many. 

In Hollywood, people were superstitious. 
When one died, they waited for the next. 
“It comes in threes,” they said. “Never just 
one—” It was nonsense, of course, and 
yet— 

Somehow there was always another. 

Angrily, Clark swung his long legs out 
of the bed and stood up. Morbid nonsense, 
he told himself. He’d get into his bathrobe 
and make himself some coffee. In an hour 
or so the sun would be up. Then every- 
thing would look different. He’d felt low 
before, and pulled out of it. Like the 
time— 

He’d never forget the night Kay lost the 
baby. 

If a man could survive that, he could 
survive anything. 

He was in his fifth marriage and his 
fifty-fourth year, and he had never had 
a child. 

Carole and he had talked about a family. 
Beautiful, laughing, wonderful Carole who 
had left the world of night clubs and 
parties and adoration she’d lived in so 
long to build him a home on his bachelor 
ranch, to wade down trout streams in hip 
boots and mud, to call him “Pappy” and 
enrich his life with her glowing vitality, 
and her love. They would, they decided, 
raise a family of beautiful girls and husky 


his stubborn mind 


| men, an entire sewing circle and a basket- 


ball team. Only there’d been no time... 
She’d said goodbye to him at the air- 
port to go on a bond-selling tour. From 


| city to city she’d flown, addressing meet- 


ings and crowds and rallies, smiling at 
thousands of strangers, and selling mil- 


_ lions of dollars worth of bonds, and from 
| every city sending him a message— 


“Hey, Pappy, you’d better get into this 
man’s army!” 

But the last message came not from 
Carole, but from a stranger in an airbase 


| in Nevada. “Your wife’s plane has—dis- 


appeared. Perhaps you want to come 


| down?” 


They found the wreckage the next day. 
Flames, and charred steel and smoke, and 


| somewhere, lost forever, the great love 
| and life that had been his with Carole 
| Lombard. 


The child of that marriage was despair. 
He joined the Army then. He enlisted 
as a private and, firing a gun from the 
turret of a plane over Germany, he rose 
to the rank of major. When the war was 
over he came home in triumph, the most 


sought-after, the most lonely man in 
Hollywood. In 1949 he tried to end that 
loneliness by marrying again; his wife 
was a fashionable blonde with an English 
accent and English ideas—Lady Sylvia 
Ashley. For eighteen long, wearing 
months they did their honest best to adjust 
to each other, to like each other’s ways. 
It was an honorable, but inevitable failure, 
long before children could even be 
considered. 


Ane then Kay came into his life. She 
came like a dream of peace and con- 
tentment. She came not to mother 
him or change him—but only to love him. 
She was not a girl as Carole had been, nor 
a “Lady” as Sylvia had been—she was a 
woman, having known sorrow and joy, 
having survived two broken marriages, 
having borne two wonderful children. She 
had wit, and a temper when angered—and 
the patience of a saint to wait for the man 
she loved to know he loved her, too. 

And he finally did. He woke up finally 
one day in 1955 when Hollywood was 
flooded with rumors that they were en- 
gaged, secretly married, just good friends, 
split-up, bitter enemies—and knew that 
he wanted with all his heart to marry 
Kay. 

What he and Kay had together was not 
what he and Carole had known—but what 
he and Carole would have had in years 
to come if they were very, very lucky. 

He knew he was lucky, beyond belief, 
right now. 

From the beginning, their marriage was 
good. The same kind, firm discipline 
which Kay gave her children, she gave 
to the running of Clark’s home. He did 
not like a lot of servants about, preferring 
the few he had known and felt comfort- 
able with for years; Kay made it her 
business to get to know and like them, too, 
to make whatever changes she required 
slowly and carefully, without hurting feel- 
ings or disrupting routines. Clark liked 
to live out-of-doors as much as possible; 
Kay provided herself with slickers and 
boots and went with him. Clark liked to 
take off suddenly, on impulse, for a short 
trip or vacation; Kay wisely kept suitcases 
easily accessible and turned down invita- 
tions that arrived too far in advance. 

And when they had been married less 
than a year, she told him she was going 
to have a baby. 

If she had handed him the moon to hold 
in his hands, she could not have made half 
the impression. She had never in her whole 
life seen a look of such absolute, in- 
credulous joy; she had not known till 
then that a strong man’s eyes could fill 
with tears and he would not be ashamed. 

“Are you sure?” he whispered. 

““Well—almost.” 

“We'll have to wait .. . and see.” 

She knew what he meant. Wait and 
make sure before allowing himself to fully 
feel this joy, before giving way to such a 
tremendous pride, before building new 
rooms, planning a new life— 

As if he held his breath, as if he walked 
on tiptoe, Clark waited. 

And on the day the doctor confirmed 
Kay’s pregnancy, he burst loose. They 
went to a party that night; he ran from 
guest to guest, like a boy, distributing 
cigars. The famous grin spread from ear 
to ear; the famous deep laugh rang out all 
night. He was a man who had finally come 
into his own. 

The next day the carpenters came to 
build a nursery wing. The furniture sales- 
men arrived with cribs and bathinets suit- 
able for princes. Saleswomen from de- 
partment stores sent layettes. If Kay 
hadn’t laughed at him, Clark would prob- 
ably have registered his unborn child in 
half-a-dozen colleges. 

Congratulations poured in from all over. 
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One couple, close friends of Clark’s and | 


Kay’s, suggested a final fling to celebrate, 
“before you have to start worrying about 
baby sitters.” They planned a short trip 
to the Valley of the Moon; they’d rough it 
together, fish, have a ball. Kay would be 
in her eleventh week of pregnancy then; 
ready and able to camp out. 


ut in her tenth week, Kay picked up a 
B virus. Her face was flushed, her eyes 

too bright, but she refused to go to 
bed. “Nonsense, I’m fine. I’ve got too much 
to do to just lie around. After all, we’re 
leaving in a few days.” 

Finally Clark called the doctor. He 
came over and silenced her protests with 
a thermometer. Then he looked at Clark. 
“Sorry, but you're going to have to cancel 
the trip 

The doctor left, his eyes worried. In her 
bed, Kay Gable hid her face and wept. 
“I’m failing you,” she sobbed. “You 


wanted to go so much, you hate to be | 


cooved up in the house... 

He held her to his heart. “Anywhere 
with you is where I want to be. Now stop 
crying and rest. You'll see, it'll turn out 
to be a good thing, canceling the trip. The 
Valley will be flooded, or something .. .” 


It did turn out to be a good thing. Not 


because of The Valley. But because on 
the day they would have left, Kay’s fever 
suddenly climbed. Her forehead burned, 
she shivered violently, begged for more 
and more blankets. By the time a terrified 
Clark had reached the doctor, his wife 
was in a coma. The physician arrived, sat 
by the bed for twenty-four hours while 
Clark paced miserably up and down. By 
morning, the fever was lessened, but Kay 
was weak and exhausted. Even after she 
could leave the bed, she looked pale and 
ill. Every afternoon her energy seemed 
to disappear; Clark would lead her care- 
fully back to her room, lower the blinds, 
cover her feet and watch anxiously until 
she fell into heavy, restless sleep. 

And then one night at nine o'clock, 
watching television, she cried out sud- 
denly. “Clark—honey—” 

“What is it?” 


“I don’t know!” Her voice was sharp 


with fear. “I don’t know! I feel—terrible!” 

Within minutes an ambulance was at 
the house. Holding Kay’s hand on the way 
to the hospital, Clark prayed. Then he 
had to say goodbye to her at the door of a 
private room and go into the corridor. 
Doctors and nurses hurrying by scarcely 


saw the tall, sturdy man with his head | 


bent over his hands, waiting, waiting. 
At four-thirty in the morning, Kay’s 
doctor found him. 


“I've been trying all night to save the | 


baby. I’m sorry. For your wife’s sake, 
she'll have to lose the child.” 

Clark raised his head. “Go ahead,” he 
said hoarsely. “Just don’t—don’t let any- 
thing happen to my wife!” 

At five o’clock the operation was per- 
formed. 


The moon was taken away from him. | 


Weeks later, he brought his wife home 
from the hospital. He settled her in her 


room, and then he went down to walk by | 


himself across the rolling hills of his land. 
When he had been out for an hour, he 
heard a call behind him, and _ turned. 
Bunker and Joan waved to him to wait, 
raced toward him across the grass. He 
watched them come. 


Bunker got there first. “Pa—Mom said | 


we should come out and keep you 
company.” 


Joanie said, “Can we walk a ways with | 


you, Pa?” 


| 


He stood looking down at them. For some | 


reason he never could explain, he had to | 


say, “You know—you know, I’m not your 
Pa.” 
They grinned up at him. They chor- 
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| used: “Yeah, we know—Pa.’ 


And he felt the fear and sorrow of the 


| days just past slip slowly away from his 
heart. 


yb nursery wing the carpenters had 


begun would never be completed now. 
But there would be time for building of 
another sort; time to create a structure 
more enduring than stone and brick. He 


| would build his life around the children 
| he already had; he would be, in the truest 


sense, a father after all. 
He began slowly to refer to Bunker and 


| Joanie as “my son” and “my little girl.” 


He began to help them with homework, 
worry with Kay over the choice of a 
school. One night, the Buckleys School, 
where he and Kay had decided at last to 
send them, put on a show. Bunker and 
Joanie both had roles in it, so of course 
Kay and Clark attended. A thrilled little 
usher showed them to seats in the audi- 


| torium; amid a crowd of other proud par- 
| ents they beamed while the house lights 


dimmed, the curtains parted and their off- 


| spring appeared on the stage. 


But the first act was hardly halfway 
through, when a noise was heard in the 
audience. A second later, a small child 
ducked out of his seat and dashed down 
the aisle, mounted the steps to the stage, 


| planted his feet firmly dead center and 
| started in on the first verse of Shirley 
_Temple’s famous song, “The Good Ship 


Lollipop.” Astounded, the other children 
on stage forgot their lines, let their jaws 
drop, and stared. A giggle went up from 
the parents, and then another. The child 
paused, said, “Sssshhhhh!” and began 
again. And Clark Gable started to laugh. 
It began with his usual chuckle, passed 
slowly into a roar, then into a bellow, then 
into a choke. With Kay pounding him on 
the back and tears streaming down his 
cheeks, he staggered out of his seat and 
into the aisle. He was still laughing when 


| he got outside, and an hour later, when he 


picked the kids up backstage, he con- 
tinued to crack up every now and then. 

That night, as they lay quietly in the 
dark, Kay said thoughtfully: “Clark—you 
know, this is the first time I’ve seen you 
able to relax that much. You looked— 
at peace tonight.” 

In the dark, he smiled. And he real- 
ized a man would be a fool to want some- 
thing he’s already got. He had two chil- 
dren already ... 

Yes, Clark Gable told himself, remem- 
bering, as he measured coffee into the 
electric percolator in the silent kitchen— 


a man can survive tragedy and come out 
smiling. 

The coffee began to perk in the pot, 
noisily, but Clark scarcely heard it. His 
mind had filled again with other sounds, 
from other times. He remembered the 
night, only such a short time after Kay 
had recovered from the loss of their child, 
when again she had cried out in sudden 
pain, when again the doctor had come 
with his reassuring voice—and terrifying 
words: 

“Let’s get her back to the hospital, Mr. 
Gable. There’s something going on around 
her heart!” 

The dragging hours . . . The lonely trip 
to the diner for coffee; the hurried walk 
back to the hospital. And at last, the 
doctor: 

“Angina Pectoris. A very painful and 
dangerous condition of the heart. But with 
care, she'll be all right.” 

With care! 

In his great burst of relief, Clark scarce- 
ly heard the words. But Kay, coming 
slowly out of her illness, heard them over 
and over in her mind. Care, for a heart 
patient, meant practically invalidism. Long 
hours of rest. No strenuous activity. Not 
too many steps to climb, not too many 
parcels to carry. Hunting? Fishing? 
Camping? Out of the question. 

She had married Clark Gable to make 
him happy, to share with him his pleasures, 
to join with him in his rugged life, to be 
his companion. Now, her heart wept, she 
was to tie him instead to a house, a bed- 
room, an ailing woman. Of course, he 
protested none of that mattered. Of 
course, he told her, as he had told her 
before, that all he wanted was to be with 
her—anywhere, anyhow. Of course, he 
meant it. 

By the time she was out of the hospital 
and home, other people had begun to 
speculate about what Kay’s illness might 
do to the marriage. The columns were full 
of hints, veiled in sympathy, of the de- 
struction Kay’s weakness could cause. 

Clark, reading them, slammed the pa- 
pers down in fury. Kay did not. She bit 
her lips thoughtfully. 

It was then she vowed she was not going 
to be an invalid. 

She was going to be Clark’s wife, just 
as she’d always planned. 

She was going to get well. 

And with a resolution stronger than any 
medicine, she set about her own cure. 

At first she pushed too fast. Clark, 
leaving her to nap, would come home to 
find her cleaning bureau drawers, sorting 
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the children’s clothes. Firmly, he would 
take her back to the bed. “Kay, please. For 
me. For the kids. Rest!” 

“T’m not tired.” 

“If you don’t stop all this activity, you 
will be.” 

“Good. I’ll rest then!” 

She might have done herself serious 
damage if a friend hadn’t spoken up. “Kay, 
don’t think I don’t know what you're try- 
ing to do. I know. And I believe in you. 
You'll succeed. But only if you take it easy 
now. Otherwise you'll make yourself so 
ill you won’t have a chance.” 

She stared at her friend with bright 
eyes. “You think I can do it? Get better? 
Go fishing again—everything?” 

“Everything. Everyone who knows you 
knows you can do it. Only take it slow!” 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes, I will. You really 
think it will work, don’t you!” 

She felt, after that, as if not only her 
own will, but those of hundreds of others 
were working for her. She took strength 
from her friends, from her children, from 
the thousands of letters and cards that 
poured in from Clark’s fans. She took 
strength from the look in her husband’s 
eyes when, over and over again, he gently 
persuaded her to take a nap now, a rest 
later. The look that said: “I understand. 
Believe me, it isn’t necessary—but I love 
you all the more for what you're doing. 
My wonderful wife—” 

And she got well. 


lark poured ceffee into a cup and sat 
staring into it. He could remember 
still the first time after the attack 
when she’d slid beside him into a heated 
swimming pool, and paddled the length 





of it. He could remember the first time | 


she’d packed their bags to go fishing again. 
The first time she’d gone with him on a 
long walk. Those nights he had wakened 
a dozen times to make sure she was all 
right, had leaned on his elbow until the 
sound of her quiet breathing convinced 
him that she slept peacefully. 

He could remember now how slowly, 


quietly, almost unnoticeably, she’d brought | 


the old way of life back to them again—a 
little slower, to be sure, a little gentler, a 


little more concerned with not being out | 


too late, fishing too long, walking too far— 
but still, the old, beloved life. He could 
remember the times when she’d paled 
suddenly or gasped and he’d said, “What 
is it? What is it?” Always she had man- 
aged a smile for him. Always she’d said, 
“Don’t worry. It’s nothing. I'll rest a little, 
that’s all—” Then, for a day or two, while 
he hovered anxiously, she would take it 
easy, nap in the afternoon, cancel a date 
or two. But by the end of a week, she 
would be back in stride again. 

Finally he’d talked to the doctor about 
it. “Doctor, tell me, should I let her do all 
this?” 

The doctor had smiled. “Mr. Gable, you 
try to stop her and you'll do her more 
harm than four heart attacks. She’s iearn- 
ing how much she can and can’t do; she’s 
taking care of herself. You have an ex- 
traordinary wife, my friend. I didn’t cure 
her. Medicine didn’t cure her. You know 
what brought her around this way?” 

“Will power,” he said. 

The doctor nodded. “But what gave her 
the will power? One thing. I think you call 
it—love.” 

I think you call it love. 

Yes, Clark Gable thought now, holding 
the coffee cup. You call it love, and it’s 
all that matters. If you get it, it doesn’t 
matter if it comes from another man’s 
children or your own. It doesn’t matter if 
it comes from an amazon or someone a 
little more fragile. It’s the love that counts. 

—ROBERTA DOWNS 


SEE CLARK IN “BAY OF NAPLES” FOR PAR. 
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| many movies,” 


DEBBIE REYNOLDS 


Continued from page 41 


Debbie curls up on the huge couch in 
the living room and frowns a little as she 
tries to answer the questions so many of 
you young people have asked her. There 
is still that little girl quality about her, 
but as she talks, there is a difference. A 
tremendous difference that a year has 
made. A year ago, Debbie would not have 
talked so frankly ... 

But now she thinks deeply—and tells 
what she’s thinking. She feels—and lets 
those feelings show. The difference in 
Debbie is that some of the wonder has 
gone out of those clear green eyes, and in 
its place is a look of knowledge and wis- 
dom. Now, even as she cuddles Todd on 
her lap and laughs at something Carrie 
says, even as she talks about marriage 
and how Agnes, the children’s nursemaid, 
got married, she is different. She is sure, 
she says, that Agnes will be happy, be- 
cause she didn’t rush into anything. And 
then she sighs and says, “I’m not the 
most informed person on the subject of 
marriage. Much of what I tried to do in 
marriage was wrong. But at least I know 
I was wrong ... Unless you learn from 
experience you might as well be a vege- 
table. You know, it’s a funny thing,” she 
adds. “My mother was married at sixteen 
and it’s been a wonderful marriage; but 
some of my friends were married at six- 
teen and they’ve been through a couple 
of divorces. They just weren’t ready, and 
you can’t rush life. One problem, I think, 
is that girls try to act older than they are. 
You have to act your age, and not every- 
one’s age is the same—even at the same 
age. I know I was pretty immature at fif- 
teen and I'd have been a loon to act 
otherwise. I try to tell this to kids who 
ask me for advice. Just be yourself. 

“You know, when they played kissing 
games—'Spotlight’ was the big deal when I 


| was a kid—I was always the one who shone 


the light. I just wasn’t ready for kissing. 


| There are girls who try to act like women 


long before they are, who think they have 


| to belong to a hep crowd, go steady, neck 


and all that. There’s plenty of time to 
meet the man of your life when you're 
still in high school, so why not relax, be 
natvral, and be yourself, and your own 
age.” 

And then she remembers how once a 
boy came over to her in the schoolyard 


| and asked, “Hey, Frannie, how about a 
| date Saturday night at the movies?” 


“What for?” she said. 

“Why, just for a date.” 

“You really want to see the movie or 
you just want to neck?” she answered. 

“You can bet I didn’t get asked to too 
Debbie laughs now. And 
Todd leans way back to see why his 
mommy is laughing, a good sound to hear, 
a tickling sound, even if he doesn’t know 
what the joke is about. 

“T remember my first date,” Debbie says 
finally. “I was ten years old and this little 


| blond boy, who lived on our street, took 


me to the movies five blocks away. A 


| matinee. It cost him a nickel, and seeing 
| him march up to that box-office to buy 
| those tickets, sitting next to him through 


the movie—I scarcely knew what I saw, 


| I was so busy feeling like a girl for the 


very first time. 
“And I remember my first kiss. I was 


| fourteen then. We’d been to a party and 


this was a goodnight kiss, but it was 


| strictly a chicken peck—like a pigeon fly- 
| ing by and kissing a hen. He was as scared 


as I was. That kiss lasted all of a fourth 
of a second. I told no one, just kept it 


to myself for a day or two trying to decide 
if all kisses were like his. 1 felt so 
grown-up. 

“But not for long. Even in high school, 
I was ‘a square,” she says. “A very busy 
square, but still a square. There was band 
practice and volleyball and the Gir! Scouts. 
We wore our Girl Scout uniforms and all 
our mad medals. I was never a glamour 
girl, and so far as boys were concerned, 
they were just for playing baseball. I loved 
playing baseball with them, but at any- 
thing like a party, I was off familiar 
ground; my mouth got dry, I didn’t know 
what to say, but I knew I’d much rather 
be out on the street playing Kick the Can. 

“Five other girls and myself even 
formed the NN Club. NN meant non- 
neckers. Then one gir! went off and kissed 
a boy and we had to change the name of 
our club to the NNN—nearly non-neckers. 


think I was really a little afraid of 

boys, so I pretended I didn’t care about 

them. I didn’t wear lipstick and when 
anyone took me to a dance, once a year. 
it was strictly for laughs. I wasn’t pretty 
so I made myself the school character. 
Anything cuckoo, you could count on me. 
I loved to be funny, to clown around and 
do whatever came into my head .. .” 

There are a lot of little things girls have 
to learn in growning up. Debbie says she 
had to learn as she went along—things 
like dressing, for instance. 

“I never did have a lot of clothes. I re- 
member the first high-school prom. I 
must have been fifteen. It was during the 
war, and we didn’t have money for a 
formal. I knew it, my mother and dad 
knew it, so we didn’t even discuss it. A 
neighbor gave Mother an old, black taffeta 
dress of hers (I’ve never worn taffeta 
since) with black velvet lining and black 
velvet sleeves, and Mother almost went 
crazy trying to make that thirty-five-year- 
old’s dress kind of look fifteen. She put 
pink tulle net at the top (I’ve never worn 
anything with net since) and I wore gold 
and black flats, if you can imagine. Oh, I 
was the one. I had absolutely no taste and 
even if I did, I had no money. When I 
went to Warner Brothers’ studio the first 
day, I wore a new dress that I bought in 
a bargain basement. It cost eight dollars— 
a tremendous amount of money for us at 
that time—and it was grey, with a tailored 
top, full skirt, and purple—did you get 
that?—-string tie. 

“Clothes aren’t everything, but they do 
mean something. If you don’t know how 
to dress, look at etiquette books, maga- 
zines and clothes in movies. Watch what 
kind of clothes are worn for special occa- 
sions. I remember the first suit I ever 
wore. It was a blue suit with a grey chalk 
stripe and was made for me for ‘I Love 
Melvin.’ I wanted that suit so badly for 
myself, that I finally summoned up enough 
courage to go to the head of M-G-M and 
ask to buy it. The studio gave me the suit 
and for years after that, I wore it every- 
where—right occasions and wrong occa- 
sions—until gradually I learned that, good 
as a tailored suit is, it isn’t perfect for all 
times and places.” 

Then there were other things, like learn- 
ing which was the fish fork and the ice- 
cream spoon. The first time Debbie went to 
an expensive restaurant, she was already a 
nineteen-year-old movie actress, and 
when she and her date entered the res- 
taurant, she didn’t know what to do. Fi- 
nally, she told her date to “go ahead.” He 
smiled politely and mentioned that she 
was supposed to go first and follow the 
waiter! 

Working in the movies, Debbie really 
began to grow. She was seeing sights she’d 
never seen before, going to smart restau- 
rants which she’d only read about until 











then. Things that happen to every young 
girl for the first time, no matter how 
small, took on great import for her. She | 
remembers now, through the years, her 
first corsage—not the one her beau’s moth- | 
er made from flowers picked from the | 
garden for him to give her on the night of | 
the prom—but the excitement of her first 
corsage from a florist with a card enclosed! 
She sat shy and nervous—maybe more 
scared than anything—in the posh Pump 
Room of the Ambassador Hotel in Chi- 
cago. It was just as glamorous as a movie- 
set to her. Never before had she seen such 
elegance: Soft lights, sweet music, per- 
fumed ladies in gorgeous evening gowns, 
waiters dressed in Oriental costumes. 


t was a room for romance, for soft words 

_ from an admirer, for maybe even a bit 

of hand-holding,” Debbie recalls. “But it 
wasn’t very romantic being there with my 
mother! Romance—where was it?” 

Then a waiter came up to the table with 
a beautiful corsage of orchids, and pre- 
sented it to Debbie. “From an admirer,” 
said the waiter, indicating a far-off Romeo 
in the corner of the room. Debbie stole a 
glance in that direction, but couldn't 
distinguish the face in the dim light. 

“There must be some mistake,” she said, 
hugging her flowers, then giving them an 
experimental perch on her shoulder. Then 
she looked at the card. “From George,” it 
read. She didn’t know anybody named 
George. “They’re not for me,” she said 
disappointedly. * ‘But thanks just the same.” 

“But Mr. Jessel said .. . 

Debbie accepted the flowers. She had ap- 
peared at a benefit performance which 
had starred George Jessel. “How nice,” 
she said, not letting her voice show that 
her romantic dream was shattered. 

Now she can laugh about it—that’s the 
big thing—she can laugh at herself. “Of 
course,” she says, twisting a piece of hair 
around her finger, “there were other cor- 
sages, but somehow you always remember 
your first.... 

“It was in Chicago I took my first step 
toward independence, too. For the first 
time in my life I was on my own. Was 
that something!” And again she laughs. 
This time the children don’t seem to care 
what the joke is. Carrie is absorbed in 
running a bright red truck along the win- 
dow-sill by the huge, picture window. And 
Todd—whose truck it is—has wriggled out 
of his mother’s arms and is crawling de- 
terminedly toward his big sister. He means 
to repossess his favorite toy. For a mo- 
ment, Debbie watches them, then she re- 
turns to the conversation. 

“You see,” she says, “my mother had 
to return to California for a short time. 
And so there I was—all alone in the hotel 
room—I felt so grown-up, but I was kind | 
of afraid, too. I don’t know what I was 
afraid of exactly. 

“But I’d never been in a big city alone at | 
night. I only lived a block away from the 
theater and Carleton Carpenter—the boy 
I was doing an act with—usually saw that | 
I got back after the late show. But some- 
times, just to be on my own, Id race him | 
out of the theater to try my solo wings. 
Actually, nothing really unpleasant or very | 
frightening happened. 

“But once a man came up to me on the 
street. My stomach fluttered. He seemed 
so close. I hurried on. He paced his steps 
faster to keep up with me. Had they moved 
the hotel? It seemed I would never get to 
the Sherman. My mouth felt dry. I tried 
to speak, to tell him to go away. Id lost 
my voice! Holding my head high and 
haughty, I stopped as he moved in front 
of me. 





“*You needn’t be so high and mighty,’ he 
said pleasantly. 
you that I enjoyed your performance!’ I 


‘I just wanted to tell | 
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hope I thanked him. I felt ashamed for 
having been fearful, of not knowing how 
to handle a small and usual situation that 
happens in any big city. 


ow if a man came up to me in the 
street, I wouldn’t be the least bit 
afraid or apprehensive. I would merely 


| give him a cool look and ask him what was 


on his mind. Little fears can grow, or they 


can vanish—even big fears sometimes. It 
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all depends on how we attack them. Cer- 
tainly money’s not the answer. Neither is 
success. Other than feeling a responsibility 
toward the people who gave me work, and 
the people who came to my pictures and 
bought my records, I don’t think I feel 
any different now, about most things, than 
I ever did. Money and success give a cer- 
tain sense of security, but security with 
a capital S is something different. It’s some- 
thing you have within you, not to start 
with always, but it grows. As things hap- 
pen to you, in life, you make gains in 
this direction sometimes, only to lose them 
at others when fate touches you from time 
to time. 

“I am so anxious to have my children 
feel that sense of inner security from 
on.” Again a cloud comes over 
Debbie’s face.~But not for long. Soon she 
gives a little laugh and comes back to the 
questions you’ve written to her about. 

“T used to be uneasy with boys, for in- 
stance. What young girl isn’t? But as you 
get to meet more people, you acquire 
more easiness. If you learn to take the 
good in them, it helps. But all kinds of 
people prove a help, not a hindrance, to 
growth. 

“Now I am as comfortable in the com- 


| pany of men as I am with women. A man 


is not a foreigner to me any more. I tried 


| to grow in faith as I discovered worth- 


while qualities in the people I met along 
the way. I think I have more faith now 
than ever before. 

“Through my children I have learned a 
larger sense of values,” she says, looking 
over at them as they play with the red 
truck together by the window. “You give 
them life—they give you yours. And teach- 
ing a child is a great privilege, as well as 
a source of self-revitalization. For instance, 
one day Carrie and I were out in the 
garden examining some new buds, when 
a huge caterpillar appeared. At first, Carrie 
was enchanted with his furry coat and 
patted him as if he were a kitten. But as 
he slithered around the bark of the tree, 
he took on a menacing appearance and 
she withdrew from him, suggesting that 
he must be dangerous and perhaps should 
be killed. 

“T explained that he would shed his furry 
coat if we let him live and some day he 
would become a butterfly and fly over the 


| garden, look down at the flowers and get 


to meet the buds. This fascinated her and 
she waited through the months for her 
butterfly. One day, one appeared, lighting 
on the petal of a flower, its iridescent 
wings fluttering in the sunlight. ‘There’s 
our kittyiller, she screamed delightedly, 


| ‘the one we let live.’ 


his put me in a philosophical mood. I 

couldn’t help but think how much we 

all resemble caterpillars in a way. If 
we overcome the evils that surround us, if 
we protect ourselves from hurts, real or 
imaginary, if we weather the storms that 
threaten to do us in, we too emerge. 

“I didn’t tell Carrie that the butterfly 
only had a short time to enjoy the flowers 
and the sunlight. To the lovely creature 
it was a lifetime, as butterflies know it... 
I guess you grow by helping others grow.” 

Debbie is thoughtful and silent for a 
moment. She seems to be considering 
something important. 


“I think we all grow through disappoint- 
ments,” she says at last. “We learn that we 
ask too much of others. Lately, since my 
change of marital status, I have noticed 
this considerably. Friends don’t call so 
often. When you’re married, you are in- 
vited with your husband to dinner parties 
at friends’ houses. You are part of a group. 
You belong. Then, suddenly, you find 
yourself a single woman, a sort of fifth 
wheel, I suppose, to a hostess. Who wants 
an extra woman? It hurts not to be 
asked, but not as much as it did at first... . 

“But if you are disappointed in people, 
it is because you have expected too much 
of them. If you blame other people for your 
problems, you’re shifting the blame. 
They’re your problems—whether you made 
them or not.” 

There is no bitterness in Debbie’s voice as 
she says these things, just a slight hint of 
regret. 

“Sometimes,” she continues a little wist- 
fully perhaps, “places in our lives seem so 
puzzling and make so little sense, that it’s 
pretty hard to think big. But, when some- 
thing changes your whole life, you have 
to face it in an adult way. I want to be 
a mature person. I am not entirely so yet, 
but I am working toward that growth.” 

For some moments, she says nothing. The 
children play quietly in the corner, and 
soon Debbie begins talking again. “It’s 
funny how people learn through every- 
thing that happens to them, the good and 
the bad,” she says thoughtfully. “I think the 
bad things are basically our own fault, al- 
though sometimes it’s hard to realize this, 
or to understand where we have failed. 
But I know I have learned to think in a 
larger way through the various ups and 
downs of life. Small things do not upset 
me any more. Small problems are not a 
lifetime thing. To be disturbed by them, 
shows a weakness and a lack of values... . 

“The world is so big and there are so 
many people in it with so many problems— 
many of them basically the same. One 
person is a very small part of it. When 
we were in Hawaii, last summer, and the 
children picked up a few words of Japa- 
nese, I thought of how many little Japanese 
children there were, playing on a beach 
in their own country, probably picking 
up a few words of English. To travel and 
to learn other languages and other customs 
is a broadening experience. But the great- 
est teacher is life itself, and living it as 
best as one can through all the big and 
small joys and sorrows, living it with 
dignity and with love. 

“To live well, you must live with and for 
others, and according to your beliefs. If 
you have faith, you can accomplish any- 
thing. Above all, you can become yourself, 
the very best self you are capable of being. 
That’s the only advice I can give to young 
people right now .. .” —Dorotuy Day 
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SEE DEBBIE IN “THE GAZEBO” FOR M-G-M AND 
“THE RAT RACE” FOR PARAMOUNT. LISTEN TO 
HER SING ON THE DOT LABEL, AND BE SURE TO 
WATCH FOR DEBBIE’S SPECIALS ON ABC-TV. 
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TROY DONAHUE 


Continued from page 42 


tried to concentrate. Where was he? How 
did he get here? What was wrong with 
him? 

He tried to sit up. He wanted to get out 
of bed, but he couldn’t. He was in pain; 
his whole body felt like one big bruise. 
Then he heard a door open and footsteps 
coming toward him. His head ached and 
things started going hazy, but he could 
make out the blur of a man, a shiny 
stethoscope hanging outside his white 
jacket. The man leaned over him, smiled, 
and patted his shoulder reassuringly. ’m 
in a hospital, Troy thought, but how did 
I get here? What’s wrong with me? He 
tried hard to remember, but his head 
ached so. Everything was hazy ... 

Then it hit him. Today was the day of 
his screen test—he’d been rehearsing for 
it for weeks. As he tried to get up, he fell 
back, too weak. He made one last effort 
to drag himself out of the bed, but it was 
no use. All he could do was lie there, tell- 
ing himself, “I must get to the phone, I 
must call Columbia Studios,” but he 
couldn’t and he must have passed out 
again, for when he woke it was dark. It 
was funny, he thought, as he lay there, 
this was to be the most important day in 
his life. Something went wrong, he still 
couldn’t remember what that something 
was. All he knew was that he was badly 
injured and had been unconscious for two 
days and had missed his big chance. 

He tried, during the next few hours of 
consciousness, in between the drowsiness 
brought on by sedatives given to ease 
the pain, to pick out the events that led 
up to the accident. But they only came 
back to him in part. He remembered the 
phone ringing. It was a friend. “I’ve just 
finished taking my bar exams. Boy, were 
they rough! I feel like celebrating,” he’d 
said and asked Troy to come along. 

“Great,” he’d answered. “I’ve got some- 
thing to celebrate, too. No, I'll tell you 
about it when I see you.” 

They had dinner at a good restaurant— 
they didn’t have the money but they felt 
like splurging—and then they went on to 
a party. Just before they left, someone 
took a picture of him, saying, “Just some- 
thing to remember you by.” He thought 
how ironic it was—after what happened 
after that. They were riding along Malibu 
Canyon road—a narrow winding road—he 
thought how he’d driven those curves at 
least a hundred times before. But that 
night, as he was steering around the bend, 
it happened. His small car started to skid; 
he didn’t know why, but he felt the pain in 
his arms as he struggled to maneuver the 
wheel against the force that sent the 
ear crashing through a wooden guard 
railing ... 

He could remember the rolling down 
the mountainside and then, the sudden 
stop ... and only darkness. 

What happened after that was hazy. He 
remembered getting out of the car and 
seeing that the car was demolished. The 
first thing he did was look for his friend 
but he couldn’t find him. It was then that 
he noticed—almost by a miracle—the car 
had rolled only part way down the moun- 
tainside and had been stopped by a clump 
of trees. He stood looking down, at the 
sharp 250 foot drop below him, until he 
heard a call and saw his friend waving at 
the top. His friend had been thrown clear 
onto the road when they hit the rail, he 
suddenly realized, and slowly began climb- 
ing up the mountain toward him. Only 
when he reached the top he knew, by his 
friend’s reaction, that he was pretty bat- 
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Let’s talk frankly about 


cleanliness 


Day before yesterday, many women 
hesitated to talk about the douche 
even to their best friends, let alone to 
a doctor or druggist. 


Today, thank goodness, women are 
beginning to discuss these things freely 
and openly. But—even now—many 
women don’t realize what is involved 
in treating “the delicate zone.” 


They don’t ask. Nobody tells them. 
So they use homemade solutions 
which may not be completely effective, 
or kitchen-type antiseptics which may 
be harsh or inflammatory. 


It’s time to talk frankly about in- 
ternal cleanliness. Using anything that 
comes to hand .. .“working in the 
dark”. . . is practically a crime against 


yourself, in this modern day and age. 


Here are the facts: tissues in “the 
delicate zone” are very tender. Odors 
are very persistent. Your comfort and 


well-being demand a special prepara- 
tion for the douche. Today there is 
such a preparation. 

This preparation is far more effec- 
tive in antiseptic and germicidal action 
than old-fashioned homemade solu- 
tions. It is far safer to delicate tissues 
than other liquid antiseptics for the 
douche. It cleanses, freshens, elimi- 
nates odor, guards against chafing, pro- 
motes confidence as nothing else can. 


This is modern woman’s way to 
internal cleanliness. It is the personal 
antiseptic for women, made specifi- 
cally for “the delicate zone.” It is 
called Zonite®. Complete instructions 
for use come in every package. In 
cases of persistent discharge, women 
are advised to see their doctors. 

Millions of women already consider 
Zonite as important a part of their 
grooming as their bath. You owe it 
to yourself to try Zonite soon. * 
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WRINKLES GONE!§ 


LOOK MANY YEARS YOUNGER 
TEMPORARY WRINKLE REMOVER 
—This is the sensational liquid 
that you heard beauty editors rave 
about. It won’t banish wrinkles 
forever BUT we do say it will 
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remove wrinkles for a period of 
about 6 to 8 hours—(wonderful for 
that special date). Works instantly. 

Return this ad 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER! witn no money. 
LECHLER, 560 Broadway, TS-2, New York 


SHEETS, TOASTERS, 
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Thousands of famous 
ucts to choose from— 
ture, fashions, silverware, 
china, draperies, etc. You 
get $50.00 and more in 
merchandise just by being 
Secretary of a Popular Club 
‘ou help your friends form. 
t's easy! It’s fun! Nothing 
to sell, nothing to buy. Write 
today: Popular Club Plan, 
Dept. A924 Lynbrook, N. Y. 
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= LOANS BY MAIL 


HOW TO PUBLISH 
YOUR 


Join our successful authors in a 
complete publishing program: pub- 
licity, advertising, handsome books. 
Send for FREE manuscript report 
and copy of How To Publish Your Book. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
WRITE DEPT. WG-2 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 


LOVELY RING . SET 
\| | / Beautiful Engagement or Nee | 
<Q - Fing to match in 1/40 10-k rolle 
= ~ Gold plate, set with attractive 
— brilliants. Each ring just for 

~ gelling $1.50 worth famous 
Rosebud Products. Order 
) 3 Rosebud Perfume to sell 
at 50¢ a bottle OR 6 boxes 
«Rosebud Salve to sell at 
25¢ each to get one ring. 
Send NO money, we trust 
you. Other fine premiums. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO. 
___Box 54, WOODSBORO, MARYLAND 








WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW 


(and women, too) 


IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 


.. You can borrow $50 to $600 for any pur- 
pose entirely by mail. No co-signers. Con- 
fidential. Men and women with steady income 
eligible, anywhere in U. S. Low monthly 
payments. Up to two years to pay. Free loan 
application mailed to you in plain envelope. 
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SHORTHAND 
in & Weeks 
Speedwriling svortnano 


No Symbols—No Machines 


by Miss Linda Meresco 


“I wanted a business career but 
had no background or training 
When t graduate recommended 
S’PEEDWRITING shorthand, I en- 
rolled for the course. The day after 
I received my SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand diploma, I was hired for 
my first job by a national publica 
tion. SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
has certainly — a shortcut to 
a suc sful *r for me 


No’ “gre ew. of Symbols—with 


Sp SPEED WITH LAWriling 


Over 500,000 men and women have le 
arned shorthand 
the SPEEDWRITING way at home or through class- 
room instruction in schools in over 400 cities in U-S.. 
Canada, Cuba ane Hawaii. Today they are winning 
success everywhere—in business, industry and Civil 
Service. SPEEDWRITING shorthand is easy to mas ter 
yet it is accurate and speedy. 120 words per minute. 
Age is no obstacle. Typing also available 


Write TODAY for oo E book which gives 
pi details— ane PRE sample a sson that 
show y« and quickly YOU 

an learn Sp > E DM RITING she that id. Mail 


the coupon 
T O84 8Funp 
as * oF 
> Guaranteed by” 
Good Housekeeping 
20F 45 aovennisto worst | 
37th Year | 
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POEMS WANT ED 


Poems today. Any subject. 
Immediate consideration. Phonograph records made. 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 560, New York1 


SEWING SCISSORS 


ing but true! . 
We send you a BIG 7-inch, 


*xtra-sharp pair Sewing Scis- 









sors FREE even though you 

pay others up to $2.00 for fine 

juality Sewing Scissors. This is our way of 
making new friends. Order NOW but please 
send 25c for postage and handling per pair. 
Limit 2 pairs to family. 


FREE SCISSORS, Dept. 4308, 


CROOKED 
TOES? 


This highly effective device 


Box 881, St. Mo. 


Louis, 





of soft, flexible rubber — 
Dr. Scholl's TOE- FLEX —tends to gradually 
straighten crooked or overlapping toes by exerting 


aneven outward pressure. Worn invisibly. Very com- 
fortable. Sizes, Small, Medium, Large. Only 75¢ each. 
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ENLARGEMENTS 
of Your favorite Photos! 


Just to get acquainted, we will make 
you a beautiful 5 x 7 Silvertone por- 
trait enlargement of your favorite 2 
photos, negatives or color slides. Be 
sure to include color of hair, eyes 
and clothing and get our bargain 
~ offer for having your enlargements 
X beautifully hand colored in oil and 
mounted in handsome ivory and gold 
tooled frames. Limit 2. Enclose 10¢ 
for handling each enlargement. Origi- 
nals returned. We will pay $100.00 for 
childrens or adult pictures used in our 
' advertising. Act NOW. U.S.A. only. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. B-12 
7021 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 












tered and, looking at himself for the first 
time, he saw that his clothes were covered 
with blood. 

“You okay, Troy?” his friend cried 
frantically. But he couldn’t answer. He 
went into shock. 

Within a few minutes, they were picked 
up and driven to a nearby emergency 
ne he could not remember any of 
this. 


he doctor came back into the room. 

“Somebody must certainly be watch- 

ing over you, son,” he smiled. “You’ve 
a slight concussion—we had to put forty 
stitches in that scalp wound—and the rest 
of you is pretty badly bruised. But you'll 
be all right in a couple of weeks,” he said 
reassuringly as he leaned over and gave 
him a little white pill. He sipped some 
water through a glass straw and watched 
the doctor walk around to the foot of the 
bed and pick up his chart. “After an acci- 
dent like that one, you should be dead,” 
the doctor said, almost to himself, then 
looked up. “I don’t know who you are, 
just your name here on the chart, but He 





| must be saving you for something special 


—something very special.” 

He watched the doctor leave the room. 
His head still ached, but it felt a little 
better when he closed his eyes. He could 
still hear the doctor’s words echoing in 
his mind. I don’t know who you are... 
who you are... . who youare... 

He was Merle Johnson, Jr., he said over 
and over to himself in a sing-song way as 
though almost trying to convince himself. 
He was born in New York City on Janu- 
ary 27, 1937. He loved his mother. She was 
once an actress. That was how she’d met 
his father, when she appeared in a play 
that he wrote and directed. His father 
was dead. He wanted to be an actor. He 
always did. 

In fact, the very first time he ran away 
from home was because he wanted to act, 
like his mother had. He packed a box of 
animal crackers, took his roller skates, an 
apple and a shiny copper penny which 
seemed to him to be enough to start him 
on his way. He snuck out of the house 
and walked slowly down the block, all the 
while turning his head to see if someone 
was coming after him. He didn’t see his 
mother, who watched from the front win- 
dow and let him get just far enough away 
to think he’d managed his escape, before 


| she went running down the walk after 
him. He was two years old. 


A few years later, his family moved to 
a big house, with lots of rooms that kind 
of rambled, in Bayport, on Long Island, 
and that’s where he started school. He 
hadn’t changed his mind about being an 
actor but, just then, the most important 
thing was to make the other kids like 
him. 

At first they didn’t; he was different. 
The minute he got to the schoolyard— 


| when he saw all the kids staring at him— 


he knew that something was wrong. He 
quickly glanced down at the new gray 


| flannel suit his mother had bought for his 


first day at school and, reassured, he 
walked past the other kids and on into 


| the school building. But all through class 


he could feel their eyes on him. 

“What’s wrong?” he kept asking himself 
and then, when the bell finally rang and 
all the kids filed out into the schoolyard, 
he found out. 

Suddenly, from behind him, a bunch of 
boys grabbed his arms and pulled him 
toward a tree at the side of the play- 
ground, where they tied him, Indian- 
style. “Look at the sissy,” they shouted 
between hoots of laughter as they danced 
around him in a circle. “That’s a ni-i-i-ce 
suit,” they chanted, pretending to admire 
it. Then he knew; they were all dressed 








in jeans and most of them wore tee shirts. 

When they finally untied him, he flung 
out his arms in rage, pushing the four to 
the ground. Then he ran home, trying 
to hold back his tears, and told his mother 
he’d never wear that suit again—never! 

That afternoon, his mother bought him 
his first pair of blue jeans and the next 
morning he turned up at school in the 
most beat-up outfit of any boy in the 
class. On the way, he’d rubbed dirt all 
over his shirt and torn a hole in the knee 
of his jeans with his pen-knife. When he 
got to school, he walked proudly into the 
yard, sure that by getting dirty he was 
now one of them. 

After that, school wasn’t so bad, except 
for the day the principal called his mother 
and asked her to come down to the school 
to see him. They talked for a few minutes 
and the principal told her how nicely her 
son was adjusting to school. Then he took 
off his glasses and started polishing them 
with a big white handkerchief. Finally, 
he gave an embarrassed cough and 
looked over at the pretty, well-dressed 
woman who sat across the desk from him, 
trying to hide her concern. 

“Mrs. Johnson,” he began in a gentle 
voice, “Merle obviously comes from such 
a nice home that we—his teacher and I— 
wonder why you send him to school in 
such dirty clothes?” 

His mother guessed, right away, that he 
changed back into his clean clothes as 
soon as he reached home but she didn’t 
give him away. That afternoon, when he 
got home, they had a long talk and after 
that he wore his clean jeans to school. 
Surprisingly, he found it no longer made 
any difference to the other kids. 


ife was a breeze but when he’d just 

turned eleven, he was asked to grow 

up quickly. It was the beginning of 
three terrible, confusing years. 

One afternoon after school, when he 
arrived home, he found the doctor there. 
His dad was sick. “Amystrophic lateral 
sclerosis,” the doctor told his mother. A 
rare disease with a_ strange-sounding 
name, but he knew what it was. He’d 
heard that Lou Gehrig, the baseball hero, 
had the same kind of paralysis of the 
spinal cord and had died of it. 

“Will my dad die, too?” he wanted to 


ask the doctor, but when he tried he 
couldn’t say the word, die, so he didn’t 
ask. 


His sister Evie was only two and a half 
then, and she couldn’t understand why 
Daddy couldn’t pick her up or take her 
for piggyback rides. And after a while, he 
couldn’t speak, he’d lost the power to do 
so. 

Three years after that afternoon, when 
he was fourteen, his father died. The big 
house was now full with women: his 
grandmother, his mother and his sister. 
He was the man of the house, they told 
him, but deep inside, he didn’t feel like 
one. But he tried, for their sake, to play 
his new role. 

The big house seemed strange without 
his father. They talked about him often, 
trying to do what he would have wanted 
them all to do. Like college. “Perhaps, the 
University of Michigan,” his mother sug- 
gested. “Your father went there.” 

But he didn’t want to go to college. He 
wanted to go to New York to study act- 
ing. He had to make his own life. So, at 
eighteen, he ran away from home once 
again. This time, he didn’t have to sneak 
out of the house. He simply stuffed as 
many belongings as he could into a beat- 
up leather suitcase and headed for New 
York. The suitcase had belonged to his 
father, and it was still covered with travel 
stickers from all over the world. He kept 
it beside him as he sat looking out the 
























































window of the train. It was only a short 
trip—Bayport is within commuting dis- 
tance of New York—and yet he knew he’d 
never come back this way unless he had 
proved himself. 

He spent that year in New York, work- 
ing as a messenger boy to support him- 
self and pay for his acting lessons with 
Ezra Stone. When Christmas came, and 
he still hadn’t gotten anywhere, he felt 
strangely apart from the cheerful crowds 
on the streets and in the stores. When he 
was invited to a party, he decided that at 
least it was better than sitting alone in 
his room, so he went. 

He was sitting on the floor, glumly 
watching the others celebrate, when a 
girl, the most beautiful girl he’d ever seen, 
walked in. She was gay and smiling and 
she walked straight over to him. “Having 
fun?” she asked. 

“Not so far,” he told her. 

She took off the expensive full-length 
mink coat she was wearing, and tossed it 
on the chair next to him. “Okay,” she 
laughed, “if you aren’t having any fun, 
you might just as well sit here and watch 
my coat!” 





Fifteen minutes later, the girl came 
back, her eyes wide with amazement. 
“You really are guarding it,” she said. 


He nodded and indicated a vacant space 
on the floor next to him. She slid down 
beside him and they introduced them- 
selves. She told him that she was a model, 
but hoped for a career on the stage. He 
told her about his acting ambitions, but he | 
wound up admitting that, at the moment, 


he was a messenger boy. “So what?” she | 

shrugged, laughing. A nice laugh, he | 

thought. 
They went together for the next six 


months. It was fun and kind of wonder- 
ful. Is this love? he wondered. He wasn’t 
sure, but he scrimped his money every 
way he could, to try to take her to nice 
places. 

Then, accidentally, he found out why 
there were so many nights when she 
couldn’t see him. She was dating someone 
else, someone who wasn’t a messenger 
boy, someone who could afford to take 
her to places where a mink coat wasn’t 
out of place. The night he found out, he’d | 
walked the streets in the midtown theater 
and movie district. At every marquee, he 
made himself a promise. He’d succeed. 
He’d go to Hollywood. 





ollywood was tougher than New York. 

He couldn’t seem to make progress. 

During the day, he worked at Com- 
mercial Film Industry for a friend of his 
father’s, Mr. Brady, and at night he en- 
rolled in Pierce College for some night 
classes in journalism. Next to acting, he 
loved writing and he’d already had four 
short stories published. Then one night, 
after classes, he stopped at “The Golden 
Pheasant,” a restaurant in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. Dressed casually in slacks, 
a white shirt open at the neck and a 
sailor’s navy jacket, he entered the cafe 
and took a table in the back. He was un- 
aware that, sitting in a front booth, two 
men were watching him. He’d just ordered 
coffee and a piece of pie, when the two 
men walked over and introduced them- 
selves. 

“I’m Mr. Asher,” one of them said, “and 
this is Mr. Sheldon.” He looked at them 
curiously but, before he could say any- 
thing, the man asked, “You must be a 
truckdriver, but have you ever thought 
of becoming an actor?” 

He stared at the two men in front of 
him. Now he knew why the name Sheldon 
rang a bell: this was the man who had 
discovered Jimmy Dean. But he couldn’t 
believe what was happening. It was too 








much like fiction. 










shave lady? 
don’t do it! 


Cream hair away the beautiful way... 


with new baby-pink, sweet-smelling Neet—you ll never have a trace of 
nasty razor stubble! Always to neaten underarms, everytime to smooth 
legs to new smoother beauty. and next time for that faint downy 


fuzz on the face. why not consider Neet ? 
Goes down deep where no razor can reach ie 
to cream hair away the beautiful way. WA 


; MAKE MONEY with 
Simple CARTOONS’ 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
obligation. Simply address BOOK 





SECONDARY TO KIDNEY IRRITATION 


If worried by “‘Bladder Weakness” (Getting Up 
Nights or Bed Wetting, too frequent, burning or 
itching urination), Secondary Backache and Ner- 
vousness, or Strong bmn Cloudy em —_ = | 
common Kidney and Bladder Irritations, try CYS- | ‘ 
TEX for quick help. Safe for young and old. Ask ARTOONISTS* EXCHANGE 
druggist for CYSTEX. See how fast you improve. Dept. 592 Pleasant Hill, 
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INITIAL and FRIENDSHIP RING 


STYLE YOUR OWN RING—order this new, swirling beauty 
with your own initials . . 
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He finally answered. “Yes, I’ve thought 
about it a lot.” 

“Good,” Asher said. “Where can I get 
in touch with you? I'll set up a screen 
test.” 

His hand shook as he tore a piece of 
paper out of his notebook and wrote down 
his phone number. Then the men smiled, 
paid their check, and left. Watching them 
go, Troy still couldn’t believe it was hap- 
pening. Maybe they’re not who they say 
they are, he thought. Maybe they’re just 
kidding me. But the next day, just as he’d 
said, Mr. Asher called and gave him his 


q appointment for a screen test. It was set 
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| ville, 


for today... . 
He opened his eyes and stared straight 


| ahead of him at the closed hospital door. 


That’s who I am, he thought, the boy who 


| waited all his life for his big chance and 


then missed it. 
During that next week in the hospital, 


| the bad news had come. He’d missed his 
YOUR BEST WAY TO SHOP in America’s most | 


beautiful catalog—this complete 676-page Fashion | 
and Home Guide that’s absolutely FREE! See over | 


screen test. Columbia was no longer in- 
terested. They made no alternate appoint- 
ment. He might have brooded if it were 
not for a remark of one of the doctors. 


“God must be saving you for something 
special, for you should be dead by now.” 

Something special, the doctor had said. 
And he realized, he was lucky to be alive. 
He’d had to come that close to death to 
make himself look back at all the things 
that had been his life, all the things that 
added up to bring him to just the moment 
where he was. He was alive. That was 
something special. Nothing else mattered. 
And he realized the significance of the 
words and he believed: He had been 
saved for something special. He had been 
given the gift of living. 

The story, which started out as a near 
tragic beginning, does have a happy end- 
ing. With the help of Mr. Asher and Mr. 
Sheldon and the encouragement of actress 
Fran Bennett, who introduced him to 
agent Henry Willson, Troy got his chance 
at another screen test. The results of that 
test you know already, for you’ve seen 
Troy’s name on your local theater mar- 
quee: Sandra Dee and Troy Donahue, 
in Warners’ “A Summer Place,” and will 
be seeing him soon in Warners’ “The 
Crowded Sky.” THE ENb 





MARLON BRANDO 


Continued from page 39 


| “Brandeau,” of which his father, and his 
| father’s father, and all the Brandeaus be- 
| fore them were rightfully proud. No, that 


would have made things even worse. So 
when the other kids chanted, “Brando, 
Brando, no such name on sea or land-o,” 
or more crudely, “Marlon is a fish... . 


| Marlon is a fish . . . Marlon is a fish,” he 


had no choice but to fight. 

It was impossible to beat all the kids 
who teased and taunted him, but never- 
theless he tried. But in the end he just 
wasn’t strong enough to lick everybody. 
So it was almost with a sense of relief 
that he looked forward to moving to 


| Libertyville, Illinois. For one thing, it was 


much smaller than Evanston—only two 


| thousand people; it was easier to know 


kids in a small town. And they’d be living 
in a big rambling house in the country. 
There’d be animals all around and he 
wouldn’t have to have many friends. 

But he found out that a small town 
can be crueler than a big one. In Liberty- 
the kids called him “fatty” and 
“four eyes” and they convinced him he 
was ugly. He did have bad teeth and had 
to have horrible braces to straighten them. 
He did have weak eyes and had to wear 
thick-lensed glasses. And he was heavier 
than most of the kids. 

He tried to do something to make the 
kids stop laughing at him, so he’d take 
off his glasses and pull out his braces as 


_ soon as he was out of sight of his parents. 


In desperation, he answered one of those 
ads in a physical culture magazine: “You 
can be the strongest fellow in your neigh- 
borhood within ninety days. Build up 
your body in the privacy of your own 
room. Results guaranteed or double your 
money back.” 

For weeks, 


he worked out regularly 


t | with barbells and dumbbells and did push- 
Cream7 NIGHT PLAN toa whiter, softer, | 


ups and other exercises. Every Saturday 
he measured the muscles of his arms and 
legs with a tape-measure and marked 


| the results in a little notebook. By the 
| end of a month, there were changes: his 
| body was firmer and he definitely felt bet- 
| ter. But something else seemed to be hap- 


pening—much more important than losing 
weight or building muscles or stopping the 


| kids from laughing at him. He seemed to 
| be winning the approval of his father. 


inning his father’s approval was some- 

how tied in with the whole problem 

of his father and mother. Mom and 
Dad were just so different from each other. 
They wanted and demanded such different 
things from him. He was all mixed-up. He 
didn’t know who to please or how to 
please. It just seemed that anything he 
did that his mother liked, his father 
frowned upon. 

It was almost impossible to put his feel- 
ings about his parents into words. It had 
something to do with the fact that his 
mother was very beautiful, very talkative, 
and very full of life. She had bobbed hair 
and bangs and was interested in books, 
and music, and art, and the troubles of the 
world. She always had strange people over 
the house—artists and writers and people 
like that—who’d argue and get all excited 
when they talked, and who treated him as 
if he understood all the complicated 
things they were saying. And it seemed 
it also had something to do with the fact 
that his father was a solid, conventional 
businessman, president of a Chicago com- 
pany that manufactured animal feed and 
fertilizer—a calm, untalkative gentleman 
who only shook his head in bewilderment 
when his wife talked about modern paint- 
ing, or James Joyce, or the need to abol- 
ish war. 

His father approved of his trying to 
build up his body. Then, he didn’t know 
why, his dad retreated into silence, and 
he again was faced with the problem: 
What can I do that will make him happy? 
What can I do that will make him like 
me? Years later, when he finally learned 
to understand and accept his father, Mar- 
lon Brando was able to find words for what 
he had felt in boyhood. “My father was 
indifferent to me,” he said. “Nothing I 
could do interested him or pleased him.” 

It was only natural, then, that he began 
to feel very close to his mother, even 
though she was flighty and moody and 
there was some mysterious ailment that 
she had, but what people whispered about 
was never made clear to him. He was sure 
she loved him but she was so high-strung, 
+ eaten it was sometimes hard to 
tell. 


omewhere along the way he decided 
that animals were more dependable 
than people. Whenever he’d see a sick 
animal he’d always take it home and care 
for it. 
He didn’t understand it then, his quick, 
sudden, overwhelming sympathy for the 








injured and rejected. It was only years 
later that he came to realize that it was 
because he himself felt like such an out- 
sider that his heart went out to anything 
that was different from others. Besides, 
animals were loyal; animals didn’t hurt 
you; animals weren’t fickle and changeable 
or cold and indifferent; animals couldn’t 
break your heart. 

Despite his mother’s convictions that a 
boy should be allowed to do anything he 
wanted, the law required that he go to 
school, and go to school he did. Gentleness 
and concern and love worked with animals 
but he found it didn’t work with people. 
Eventually his fists won him the respect of 
his classmates but somehow that wasn’t 
enough. 

At a birthday party, for instance, he 
calmly set fre to his flannel shirt. The 
other kids screamed in terror while he 
stood unmoving in the middle of the room, 
grinning widely, until the flames went out. 
By accident, he had found out the day be- 
fore that a certain brand of cotton flannel 
would flare up brightly for a few minutes 
and then go out by itself—and he played 
the trick. 

In high school, he baited the teachers, 
that is, when he showed up at all. Once 
a class was in an uproar when the teacher 
entered the room. “Order, order,’ she 
yelled as she rapped sharply on the desk. 
“Make mine a beer,’ Marlon called out. 

He did very badly in his class work, but 
very well on the football field. There, all 
the exercising he’d done with barbells 
and dumbbells finally paid off. He was on 
the way to being Mr. Big, a football hero, 
but the one person he wanted to impress, 
his father, didn’t seem to care. One after- 
noon he broke his right kneecap and frac- 
tured his left leg badly in several places. 
His football career was over. But it didn’t 
matter. Nothing mattered. When they’d 
cheered him from the stands the one voice 
he wanted to hear, his dad’s, was always 
silent. 


hen came the afternoon he was never 

to forget. The day he discovered the 

real nature of his mother’s illness. He’d 
come home to an empty house—empty 
halls, empty rooms, empty ice-box. Dad 
was off at work, his sisters were visiting 
somewhere, and his mother—who knew 
where she might be? “Hullo,” he hollered, 
“hullo. Anybody home?” Although he 
knew, even when he heard the sound of 
his own voice, that no one was home. He’d 
never felt so lonely and alone in his life. 
Listlessly he went into the living room 
and sat down in front of his set of drums 
and traps. He beat the drums, in a mount- 
ing frenzy, expressing—without knowing 
he was expressing them—his feelings of 
chaos, of helplessness, of terror in a house 
which was not his home, in a world 
where he was a stranger and afraid. So he 
beat the drums as if they were everyone 
who had laughed at him, everyone who 
had rejected him, everyone who had con- 
fused him. 

The shrill br-r-r-r-r-ing of the tele- 
phone brought him back to his senses. He 
picked up the phone and heard a man’s 
voice, a bartender at a local tavern, say- 
ing, “We’ve got a lady down here. You 
better come get her.” The lady was Doro- 
thy Pennebacker Brando, Marlon’s mother. 

That was the first time, the first call, the 
first of many such calls. And always he’d 
hurry down and bring ther home. He 
wanted to help her, to get through to her 
with love and understanding, but there 
was no way in which he could do this. 

It really didn’t matter when he was 
expelled from Libertyville High for smok- 
ing in the gymnasium. He didn’t care. No- 
body cared. 

He was sent off to the Shattuck Military 


Academy in Fairbault, Minnesota, in 1942; 
hated the pomp and ceremony and disci- 
pline, and was expelled in 1943 for putting 
some two-inch firecrackers into an old tin 
can and exploding them outside the door 
of an officer he couldn’t stand. 

He returned to Libertyville, but life there 
was a real drag. He worked at odd jobs. He 
bummed around. Finally, he did nothing. 
His sisters were in New York, one study- 
ing acting, the other painting. So with no 


plans and no prospects, Marlon Brando | 


hopped a train late in 1943 and headed for 
the Big City. 


In New York Marlon didn’t have a job | 
but he had a dream, a dream about his | 
mother: “I thought if she loved me o>>ugh, | 


trusted me enough, I thought, t*>-n we 
can be together, in New York, we'll live 
together and I'll take care of her.” 

When the dream came true, it turned 
into a nightmare. Almost by chance, Marlon 


had fumbled and stumbled and mumbled | 
into an acting career. At first he was wild | 


and almost incoherent on stage, but his 


teachers—and later on producers and | 
directors—saw something else, too: raw | 
animal talent. It didn’t matter that he 


shuffled and mumbled (in time they could 
teach him how to walk and talk); what 
did matter is that he projected a hypnotic 
magnetism. Audiences fixed their eyes 
on him and did not want to let him out of 
sight. 

But the cheers and applause didn’t make 
him happy. Always he wanted something 
more precious than applause—a clear, 
steady demonstration of his mother’s love, 
but he never received it. 

Once, Marlon explained years later, his 
dream almost came true—the dream about 
his mother’s love. “She left my father,” 
he said, “and came to live with me. 


so hard. But my love wasn’t enough. She 
couldn’t care enough. She 


with love and understanding; 
had failec . 


again he 


o Marlon built still higher walls around 

himself so that he wouldn’t be hurt. 

A wall of work: and with “Streetcar” 
came fame and fortune. A wall of people: 
he surrounded himself with people, lots 
and lots of people, to whom he gave sym- 
pathy, understanding, money, friendship 
—everything, in short, but love. A wall 
of brutal honesty: “Marlon is so honest,” 
said a friend, “that if he thinks you’re a 
jerk, he’ll tell you so. But he doesn’t go 
out of his way to do it. He has a sense of 
decency, too.” A wall of eccentricity: 
most of all he tried desperately to be 
himself, although he wasn’t sure what 
being himself really was. “I can walk 
into a room where there are a hundred 
people,” he once said, “and if there is 
one person in that room who doesn’t 
like me, I know it and have to get out.” 

One day he tested to see if the walls 
were really strong enough. The test, of 
course, was with his mother. 

“She was there,’ Marlon recalls. “In a 
room. Holding on to me. And I let her 
fall. Because I couldn’t take it any more 
—watch her break apart in front of me, 
like a piece of porcelain. I stepped right 
over her. I walked right out. I was in- 
different. Since then, I’ve been indifferent.” 

He turned his back on the famous and 
the would-be-famous young women in 
Hollywood and dated, when he dated at 


all, car-hops and salesgirls and waitresses. | 
in Hollywood, | 
one of his friends cracked, “Marlon has | 


In Marlon’s early days 
been known to go out with women but 
he feels much safer with animals.” 

Then he met Movita Castenada, a beau- 
tiful Mexican actress, while he was 
filming “Viva Zapata.” Movita was a few 


In | 
New York, when I was in a play. I tried | 


went back.” | 
Again he had tried to get through to her | 
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TRADE MARK 


| years older than he was. 


| work out. 
| plained it this way: “Movita offered Mar- 
lon all her love and he was afraid to 
| accept it. 
| really be in love with him.” 


_to his mother. 


| But 
| a celebrity, and she began to talk and 





But most im- 
portant, she had the European attitude to- 
wards men—a man, the man, should be the 
central thing in a woman’s life, should be 


| waited upon, adored and loved. They went 


together two or three years, but it didn’t 
One of Marlon’s friends ex- 


He didn’t believe anyone could 


When the romance ended in 1954, Marlon 
was completely broken up and walked off 
the set of “The Egyptian” in despair. In 


| the past, when things had gone wrong 


for him, he’d hopped a plane to Illinois, 
This time there was no 
mother to go home to. Dorothy Penne- 


| backer Brando was dead. 


Marlon had let down his defensive 


| walls a bit to Movita; now he let them 
| down a little more to another woman, 
| Josanne Berenger-Mariani. 
| his breakup with Movita and his mother’s 
| death, he opened the door of his psychi- 
| atrist’s New York apartment, and instead 
| of finding the doctor there, he ran smack 


Shortly after 


into a frail, child-like, elfin, completely 
feminine girl with large dark eyes, a 
warm mouth, and close-cut French bangs. 
He soon found out that she was the gov- 
erness for the doctor’s children, and that 
she was a native of the fishing village of 
Bandol, France. A little later, he thought 
he’d found out something else: he was 
in love. On October 29, 1954, he responded 
directly to a reporter’s question about his 
feelings for Josie: “Yes, I'm going to 
marry her.” 

But he didn’t marry her. Shortly after- 
wards, for the second time in a few years, 
he again turned his back on love. He 
never said publicly why he changed his 
mind, but all his friends agreed on the 
reason. When he first met her, Josie 
was a simple, unspoiled girl, they said. 
just being with Marlon made her 


act like one. Brando felt he was being 


| used and he backed away. 


Nevertheless, Marlon Brando was grow- 
ing up. He’d let down his defenses twice 
and had been badly hurt. But he didn’t 


| retreat into a shell, didn’t erect the high 


walls around himself again. 
to have love,” he said. “There’s no other 
reason for living . . . I’m ready. I want 
it... . Because, well what else is there? 
That is all it’s really about. To love 
somebody.” 

That “somebody” came along in the per- 


“You’ve got 


| son of Anna Kashfi. He met the olive- 
| skinned, brown-eyed, small Indian girl on 


the Paramount lot and was immediately 
captivated by her exotic beauty. When 
Anna developed tuberculosis and was sent 
to the City of Hope Hospital, just out- 
side Hollywood, Marlon sent her flowers 
daily, phoned her every morning, and 
visited her when each day’s shooting was 
over. When she left the hospital after 
five and a half weary months, they were 
constantly together. 

Nevertheless, the world was surprised 


| when, on October 11, 1957, Anna Kashfi 
/ and Marlon Brando were married at the 
| home of Marlon’s aunt. 
| ceremony the bridegroom cupped a single 


Throughout the 


pearl in his hand, an old East Indian cus- 
tom assuring a long and happy marriage. 


Ls than a year later, just eleven days 
short of their first wedding anniver- 

sary, Anna announced that she was 
suing Marlon for divorce, charging neglect 
and indifference on her husband’s part. 
On April 23, 1959, the divorce was granted. 
But it was not until the end of 1959, in 
Superior Court at Santa Monica, that some 
of the details of their unhappy marriage 
were finally made public. In a bitter court 


battle over visiting rights to their baby 
boy, Marlon accused Anna of trying to run 
him over with her car and of attempting 
to attack him with a butcher knife, and 
Anna charged Marlon beat her and 
knocked her down while she held the baby 
in her arms. 

Brando claimed, specifically, that one 
day in May, 1959, when he was visiting his 
young son at his former wife’s home, “She 
became infuriated. She said you don’t de- 
serve to hold the baby. She snatched him 
from my arms. I grabbed her and she 
slipped and she sat down with the baby in 
her arms. 

“She went to the bedroom to call police. 
I told her not to. She persisted. I slapped 
her twice—once on the face and once on 
the shoulder and started to spank her. The 
child began to cry, so I stopped. I started 
to leave the house via the kitchen. She 
grabbed a butcher knife and started to 
come at me. 

“I pushed her away. She raised the knife. 
I told her to go ahead if it would make her 
happy. She threw the knife on the floor 
and came at me again, grabbing my hair. 
I freed myself and I left.” 

Anna countered that on the day in ques- 
tion—and she remembered the date, May 
7—Marlon threw her on the floor while she 
was holding the child. Later, she claimed, 
he pursued her into the bedroom and 
struck her many times “on the face, arms 
and other parts of the body.” 

Again a dream of love had become a 
nightmare; again he’d turned his back on 
love. Why? What happened? If you accept 
Anna’s version, you'll get a picture of a 
marriage in which her husband was seldom 
home, in which her husband was moody 
and uncommunicative, in which her hus- 
a was surly and unsympathetic and 
cold. 

If you accept the version of Marlon’s 
close cronies, you'll get a totally different 
picture—a picture of a marriage in which 
the husband was suddenly told that his 
wife was not who she said she was. Sud- 
denly he could no longer believe in the 
girl who had stood by his side in the tra- 
ditional Indian green and gold wedding 
sari and had exchanged marriage vows 
with him. 

But there’s a third version as to what 
happened, and those who accept it take 
as their symbol the large oil painting 
of Marlon’s mother that hangs above the 
fireplace in his aunt’s house, just above 
the mantelpiece on which stands the Oscar 
he won for “On the Waterfront” in 1955. 
That corner, they claim, is a kind of 
shrine—a shrine to the memory of the 
mother Marlon loved so dearly, but who 
was incapable of showing him love in 
return. Marlon, they assert, is haunted 
by that memory. He wants to give love, 
he tries to give love, but when his love 
is returned, he can’t accept it. He doesn’t 
believe it’s true. So he must hurt any- 
one who loves him, hurt by turning his 
back and by building up walls to shut her 
out: walls of work, people, brutal hon- 
esty, eccentricity, and super-sensitivity. 
Through those who love him, they say, 
Marlon Brando strikes back at the one 
person he loved but who could not -and 
would not love him—his mother. 

Almost everyone who knows Marlon 
Brando agrees on one thing: his love for 
his son, Christian Devi Brando, is deep and 
true and genuine. When he is with his 
son, all Marlon’s defensive walls come 
tumbling down. He gives love; he receives 
love; it’s as simple and spontaneous as 
that. And perhaps, through his son, Marlon 
will learn not to turn his back on other 
loves. THE EnpD 
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could be. Then he heard a voice introduc- 
ing him to the girl, and he walked toward 
her, his hand extended, a shy smile on 
his lips. The girl stared back at him, 
but her face was almost blank, as if she 
were looking off into a room that did not 
include his presence. She did not smile. 
Not by a flicker of her eyes, did she 
acknowledge that he stood there before 
her. 

He stopped short. And he knew, sud- 
denly, that though her eyes were fixed 
on him, they didn’t see him. They didn’t 
see anything at all. She didn’t see Bob 
Marcucci, his manager and best friend, 
standing by the window. She didn’t even 
see Bob’s aunt, Jane Zappala, who was 
her mother by adoption. What she saw in 
that distant place she stared at, he didn’t 
know. But something was wrong, terribly 
wrong. . . . He knew this in the painful 
moment he stood there. 

Is she blind? he asked himself, but then 
immediately, intuitively, he knew this 
wasn’t what was wrong. Dixie Lee could 
see—but she didn’t see. It was as if some 
giant, shielding screen—invisible to every- 
one but her—shut her off from the world 
of reality. It was almost as if she lived 
in a world all her own, where no one 
could enter, no one could help her—nor 
could they hurt her. 

There was pain in her eyes, and he 
knew now why Bob had not brought him 
to meet his cousin Dixie long ago, when 
he’d first seen her photograph. He looked 
then at Jane Zappala. There was suffering 
and pain in her eyes, too. But she forced 
a smile for him. 

“Wouldn’t you like to come into the 
kitchen for some coffee?” she asked. “I’m 
sure it must have been a tiring trip.” 


HEY were seated around the kitchen 

table with coffee and a Danish ring 

before them. He stirred his coffee 
around and around. He couldn’t meet 
their eyes. Then, still looking down at 
his cup, he said, “She’s so beautiful and 
... 

He felt a gentle hand on his arm and 
saw that Mrs. Zappala was leaning across 
the table toward him. “Would you like 
to hear about Dixie?” she asked softly. 
He nodded, unable to speak. 

“She’s cut off from everyone, of course. 
You saw that yourself,’ Mrs. Zappala 
said. “She’s fourteen now. We adopted 
her when she was only eight.” 

He didn’t know how to ask what he 
wanted so much to know. Finally, he just 
blurted it out. “Was she—was she always 
like this?” 

“Heavens no!” Mrs. Zappala said. “Why, 
when we first saw her at Sonoma State 
Hospital, she could barely walk and could 
only mumble a few words!” 

“But how—” 

It was obvious that how Dixie had be- 
come cut off from the world still angered 
and hurt Mrs. Zappala. She closed her 
eyes against the hurtful knowledge and 
said through tight, trembling lips, “Dixie’s 
mother abandoned her when she was little. 
For days, the child was left alone, with 
no one to care or talk to her—or love her. 
She hadn’t had food or drink during all 
those days, either. But I don’t think that 
hurt the child as much as lack of love, of 
having to live without the sound of a 
human voice for that time. I .. .” She 
broke off and stared down at the check- 
ered cloth on the table. Then she said, 
“When we saw her in the hospital, she 
was a frail child, but even then, she had 
the eyes of a saint. 








“They told me she’d been hurt so badly, 
when she was too young to know how to 
protect herself, that she’d probably never 
be a normal child. But that didn’t matter 
to me. It still doesn’t. All I cared about 
was making her happy, even if she 
couldn’t show that happiness. Since we 
brought her home, we’ve been able to 
teach her a few more words, and she can 
do simple household tasks, but she’s still 
a baby really. The only way we've been 
able to get through to her, to make her 
react a little, is through music. She loves 
music. And, you know, she watches you 
and Fabian all the time on television. She 
never misses a show. Sometimes I think— 


though this may be my imagination—she | 


almost smiles. She so very rarely smiles.” 

Mrs. Zappala paused a few seconds and 
then she said, “But, all the same, she’s a 
wonderful child, a rewarding child, and 





I’ve loved her from the moment I looked 
into her eyes.” 


rankie bit his lip. It had been the same 
with him. The moment he’d discovered 
the photograph of Dixie on _ Bob’s 
dresser, while they were on tour, he’d felt 


something stir within him. From the mo- | 


ment he’d looked into Dixie’s eyes in 
that photograph, he’d known he’d never 
rest until he came face to face with her. 


He’d never forget how miserable he’d | 


been that night. 
the theater 


He’d come home from 
earlier than Bob, 


the hotel room, flicking on the light switch 
as he entered. 

Just on the off-chance that Bob had 
come back, without his knowing it, he 
walked over to the connecting door and 
knocked. “Bob,” he called, “Bob, are you 
there?” There was no answer. He’d really 
known there wouldn't be. 


But he opened the door anyway. Some- | 
how the open door made him feel less | 


alone. Then he flopped down on the bed 


and closed his eyes, even though he knew | 


he couldn’t sleep. The applause of the 
crowd was still ringing in his ears. He was 
still filled with the excitement of the per- 
formance. 

This was a murderous tour: slow, end- 


less bus-rides; swift plane flights; long, | 


jolting train trips. A show here, a show 
there; a performance in one city one 
night, an engagement in a town five- 
hundred miles away the next—until all 
the faces in all the audiences fused to- 
gether into one indistinct blur. 


Then, conscious of another feeling that | 


was more overwhelming than his tired- 
ness, he opened his eyes and looked 
around the empty room. He was lonely. 
Horribly lonely. And once he had defined 
this feeling, given it a name, it became 
overwhelming. : 

He reached over to the chair, at the 
side of his bed, and picked up his trumpet. 
Pressing the mouthpiece to his lips, he 
began to play a slow, melancholy song; 
the sound muted with his left hand so 
that he wouldn’t disturb anyone else in 
the hotel. This was something that often 


worked: playing the blues, to blow his | 


own blues away. 


This time it didn’t work. Putting the | 
trumpet back in its case, he sank back 
He didn’t know what to | 


on the pillow. 
do. And then his eyes focused on the 
telephone next to his bed. Ill call Mom 
and Dad, he thought. I haven’t seen them 


in weeks—maybe a month. And it’s over | 
three months since I’ve been back home 


back in Philly. 

He picked up the phone and asked for 
the long-distance operator. Then he real- 
ized that it would be three hours later in 


- Philadelphia, and that his parents were 


probably fast asleep. “I’m sorry,” he told 
the operator. “I don’t want to make the 
call.” 


and he'd | 
walked wearily into the bare sameness of 


oneliness 
—the 


Killer 


| it comes in the night, with 
| the persistence of a ticking 
clock. It comes in the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon and 
in the evening. But it comes! 
And sometimes it never goes, 
unless you have found the 
| way to banish it. 


“| THINK IT WILL DRIVE ME MAD,” 
SHE WROTE 


till, fortunately, someone gave her a copy of 
this book. She found facts that no one had 
ever told her. She found tranquillity which 
had been denied her for so long. And she 
found LOVE. And, after marriage, so she 
told us, she found the answers to many 
things which made the difference between 
happiness and hate. 


From the Hidden Secrets 
Of Other Hearts 


This book has 
helped resolve 
the troubles of 
hundreds of thou- 
sands. It has 
helped to mend 
broken hearts, 
smooth the way 
of discontent, 
and lift the veil 
from hidden 
things which 
often stand be- 
tween two lovers 
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e closed his eyes again, but now he 

was further away from sleep than 

ever. And what would I have told 
them—if I had phoned—if it had been 
earlier? he asked himself. Could I have 
said, “Gee, Mom, I’m lonely. I miss you 
all terribly. I’d like to be home.” Naw, I 
couldn’t have done that. Could I have 
said, “I’m stir-crazy. Nothing but hotel 
rooms, planes, trains, buses, and the stages 
of theaters for weeks and weeks.” No, I 
couldn’t have told them that either. And 
I certainly couldn’t have said, “I’ve had 
two dates in three months. Just two dates. 
One of them was a sad mistake and the 
other had to be cut short because I had 
to hurry off for an interview just when 
we were getting to know each other.” 
Gosh, no—I’d sound like a cry-baby if I 


blurted out all that. 


Even as the word “cry-baby” came into 
his mind, Frankie’s eyes started to fill 
with tears. 

He jumped up quickly, forcing the tears 
back, and walked into Bob’s room. 

Switching on the light, he paused, then 
he went over to the portable ice-box to 
get something to eat. Passing a full- 
length mirror, attached to a closet door, 
he stopped for a moment and gazed at his 
reflection. “Man,” he said out loud, “I'm 
a mess. Down to one hundred and eighteen 


| pounds. No wonder they compare me to 


Frank Sinatra. Only, if he stood next to 
me, he’d look fat!” 

The ice-box was filled with frozen steaks 
and a bottle of milk. But nothing for a 
snack. Nothing like he’d find in the re- 
frigerator at home. No prosciutto, no 
salami, no provolone cheese, no cold tur- 
key, no custard. Definitely no spaghetti 
or macaroni, which his mom made so 
good, he’d even eat it cold. 

He closed the ice-box and slumped down 
on a chair next to the table, where Bob 
kept his letters and papers. Then he saw 
it: clipped to an open envelope was a 
snapshot of a girl. The photo was fuzzy. 
But the face of the girl who looked out at 


| him was the most beautiful he’d ever seen. 


It was like the faces of madonnas he’d 
seen on statues and stained-glass windows 
in church: pure, calm, holy. Her face was 
framed with dark hair (black, he guessed, 
although the snapshot was of such poor 
quality, he couldn’t really tell for sure), 
hair that was pulled back tight around her 
head and fell in long braids down to her 
waist. But it was her eyes that held him. 


They were beautiful eyes, deep and lumi- 
nous. 


Hs hadn’t heard the key turn in the lock 
of the door behind him, but suddenly 

Bob was standing beside him. And 
somehow he felt like a boy who’d been 
caught reading his sister’s diary. “I .. . 
I came in here to get something to eat .. . 
and I just happened to see this,” he said, 
pointing at the snapshot. 


“That’s Dixie Lee,’ Bob said. “My 


, Aunt Jane’s daughter.” Then Bob changed 


the subject—almost too quickly it seemed. 
“I'm tired . . . really bushed. Going to 
take a shower and crawl] into bed.” 

“I'm beat, too,” Frankie said. “Good 
night.” 

The image of the girl in the snapshot 
did not fade for him in the weeks that 
followed, but somehow he couldn’t bring 
himself to ask Bob about her. He wanted 


| to, he wanted to very much. But he felt 


shy and tongue-tied whenever he consid- 
ered bringing up the subject. Besides, the 
girl was probably going steady, or en- 
gaged, or something, he told himself. A 
pretty girl like that—check: a beautiful 
girl like that—just didn’t sit around wait- 
ing for a fellow ...a fellow she didn’t 
even know existed. 


dni ee R | So he tried to forget her, and succeeded 
_———— _— = 


most of the time. 





Then, just last Friday, Bob brought up 
the subject himself. They were in Cali- 
fornia and Frankie was making his first 
movie, “Guns of the Timberland.” And 
late in the afternoon, when the shooting 
was finished for the day, Bob said to him, 
“I just received a call from Jane—you 
remember my talking about my aunt, Jane 
Zappala. She’s invited us to her house 
for the weekend and she won't take no 
for an answer. There'll be good Italian 
food, and a chance to get away from the 
grind for a few days. You need the rest. 
What d’ya say?” 

Frankie nodded yes, not trusting him- 
self to speak. He was already thinking of 
her, the girl in the snapshot, Dixie Lee 

In the car, all the way to Quincy, he 
didn’t say a word, but just stared out of 
the window. Usually, he’d slump in the 
back seat and snooze. But this day he sat 
straight, making sure that he didn’t cross 
his legs, making sure his khaki-colored 
continentals—snug-fitting, cuffless slacks— 
would keep their sharp crease. Before 
they’d started, he’d even considered put- 
ting a jacket on over his red sports-shirt, 
but that would have given it all away. A 
jacket in a car on an unseasonably warm 
day. Bob would have known something 
was up. 


he car pulled into the driveway of 

Jane Zappala’s house in Quincy, Cali- 

fornia. Bob Marcucci turned off the 
ignition and climbed out of the car. “Let’s 
go, Frankie,” he said. “We’re here.” 

Frankie felt almost the same as he had 
years and years ago, when he’d first per- 
formed in public. He wanted to stay just 
where he was, hidden in the corner. But 
he forced himself out of the car and across 
the lawn to the house. He was conscious 
of shaking Bob’s aunt’s hand, of saying 
hello to her, of standing in the living 
room. And then there she was. Sitting 
quietly on the sofa just as he’d known 
she’d be. And her hair was black... . 

So was everything else, after he’d dis- 
covered Dixie’s tragedy. Everything was 
black, hopeless. But then, as he sat in 
the kitchen with Bob and his aunt, Mrs. 
Zappala’s words echoed in his mind: When 
she hears you sing, she almost smiles. . 
Those words went on echoing in his mind 
the rest of the weekend. Whenever he 
looked at Dixie’s quiet, withdrawn face, 
he’d think, She almost smiled. And he 
did everything he could to strike the al- 
most out of that sentence, to actually 
make her smile. 

He insisted she sit next to him at meals. 
He walked with her slowly around the 
neighborhood, gently holding her arm as 
if she were a tiny child. The kids they 
passed knew he was Frankie Avalon, but 
they didn’t pester him for autographs. It 
was as if the youngsters on the block, 
and Jane’s friends and neighbors, were 
all waiting for something—something good 
and wonderful—to happen. 


n Saturday night, Bob and Jane and 
some friends went out for a drive, and 
Frankie stayed with Dixie. Everything 

was quiet, peaceful. In silence, he watched 
the way the lamplight played on Dixie’s 
olive skin, the way it glinted in her brown 
eyes, and he felt as strong a sadness as 
he’d known the night his father lay on a 
hospital bed, his body riddled by steel 
fragments from an exploding crucible in 
the steel mill, where he was foreman. 
Now, just as on that night when his father 
lay close to death, he wanted desperately 
to help. But once again, he didn’t know 
what to do. 

Then he remembered what Mrs. Zappala 
had said about music. Rising quietly, he 
went over to the phonograph, and there, 
sure enough, were his records, “From 
Bobby Sox to Stockings” and “Boy With- 


















out a Girl.” He put “Boy Without a Girl” 
on the turntable, flipped the switch, and 
then looked at Dixie. 

She had turned and was looking at him, 
too, now. And her expression had changed; 
the pallor of her face lessened. Her eyes 
moved and she swayed ever so slightly 
to the music. 

He crossed the room and stood in front 
of her. “Dance, Dixie,” he whispered, 
“let’s dance.” And he pulled her gently 
to her feet. 

Tenderly, he put one hand around her 
back, and held the fingers of her left hand 
with the other. Holding her as if she were 
a fragile doll, he slowly tapped his foot 
in time to the music. At first she was 
rigid and tense. Then, when she began 
to relax, he moved into the simplest step, 
and she moved with him. He sang softly 
in her ear, harmonizing with his own voice 
on the record. Then slowly, ever so slow- 
ly, they started dancing around the room 
together. 

The record stopped and he turned it off. 
But Dixie Lee did not sit down. She stood 
there, in the center of the room, waiting 
expectantly for him to come back to her. 
Immediately he was at her side, then she 
was in his arms, and they danced together 
again. 

No orchestral music. Just a boy dancing 
with a girl, a boy singing to a girl. Sing- 
ing the songs that had made him famous. 
But singing to someone who barely knew 
who he was. “Venus,” and “I'll Wait for 
You,” and “Pretty-Eyed Baby.” 

The front door clicked and Bob and his 
aunt entered the room, but he didn’t hear 
them. All he knew was that his shoulder 
was suddenly wet, that Dixie Lee was 
crying. Stepping back to look at her, to 
comfort her, he saw that something else 
had happened, too. Dixie Lee was crying, 
but she was also smiling. And his own 
eyes filled with tears as he took her in 


his arms to dance—to keep on dancing. 

He had made her smile, but she’d done 
something for him too. His own feeling 
of loneliness—the feeling that had op- 
pressed him for weeks—faded away as 
they circled around the room. 

Suddenly, he heard someone cough. He 
stopped dancing and stood with his arm 
around Dixie’s waist. “Hi,” he said to 
Bob and his aunt. “We were just trying 
out a new step.” 

They didn’t say anything to him. They 
just stood there, struck dumb with disbe- 
lief. She had come alive. Could there be 
hope, after all ... after all these years ... ? 

Late Sunday night, Bob and Frankie 
had to say goodbye. Dixie held tightly 
to his hand, when she walked him to the 
car, as if she didn’t want to let him go. 
They walked in silence. He couldn’t find 
the words to tell her he didn’t want to go 
back to the lonely grind of the tour. He 
didn’t know how to tell her how much this 
weekend with her had meant to him. How 
happy she had made him. 

At the last moment, he leaned down to 
her confused and frightened face and 
kissed her gently on the cheek. She did 
not move. For a moment she just stood 
there, staring at him, and then she laughed 
out loud—for the first time in her life— 
she was happy and laughing. 

But she was the only one who laughed. 
Bob’s aunt was so choked up with thanks, 
she could not even say goodbye and, as 
Bob drove away, he could scarcely see 
the road ahead, his eyes were so full of 
tears. Blinking back his own tears, Frankie 
turned to look back. He was so blinded 
he almost didn’t see Dixie waving after 
him. But he would never forget her— 
never. THE END 


WATCH FOR FRANKIE IN WARNERS’ “GUNS OF THE 
TIMBERLAND” AND U.A.’S “THE ALAMO.” HEAR 
FRANKIE’S LATEST FOR CHANCELLOR RECORDS. 





DODIE STEVENS 


Continued from page 57 


The room was small, and it was a mess— 
the beds weren’t even made—but Dodie 
made no apologies. She took Cheryl’s books 
and slowly placed them in a corner on the 
floor with her own. Without a word, she 
walked over to the phonograph, put on 
her favorite recording of “My Yiddisha 
Momma” and motioned to Cheryl to come 
sit beside her on the floor. Halfway through 
the record, the suspense was too much 
for Cheryl. “Okay, Geri—give! What is 
bothering you?” 

Dodie leaned back against the bed and 
stared up at the ceiling. “I don’t really 
know how to say it,” she began. “It’s just 
that, well, my folks believe in me so much; 
they’ve always been so sure I'll make it. 
Ever since I was four years old, they’ve 
been scrimping to pay for singing lessons 
and acting lessons, and publicity pictures, 
and demonstration records—oh, everything. 
Now my father’s out of work—nobody’s 
building houses, so they don’t need painters 
—and we can’t afford it. If only I could do 
something to pay them back. Something 
wonderful. I want to give my dad some- 
thing to show him how I really feel.” 

And then her face fell again. “But what 
is there? Nothing. It always ends up that 
there’s nothing I can do—to make him 
proud of me, to make up for all he’s done 
for me.” 

Cheryl sighed. “I don’t know what to 
tell you, Geri. But I think your folks are 
proud of you already, just because you’re 
you. I don’t think you ought to knock 
yourself out like this, when there’s nothing 





you can do about it. I mean, if you keep 
on feeling hurt and like that, they’re bound 
to feel it, too, and that’ll just make things 
worse.” 

“IT suppose so,” Dodie said slowly, “But 
I can’t help wishing there were some 


ie 

Suddenly Cheryl jumped up. “Good 
grief, look at the time. If I’m late for supper 
one more time, I can’t go to the movies 
this week.” At the door, she paused, her 
hand on the knob. “It'll be all right, Geri,” 
she said. “You'll see.” 

Dodie nodded, but she didn’t believe it. 
She closed the door and went over to the 
window. Staring out into the twilight, she 
couldn’t help remembering another day, a 
month ago, when everyone had said every- 
thing would be all right, too. Only it hadn’t 
been. It never was—and maybe—maybe it 
never would be. That’s what scared her. 


“he was going to have an audition at 
MCA, the biggest theatrical agency 
anywhere. Her voice teacher, Mrs. 

Bishop, had managed to get it through a 

friend of hers, Mr. Miles. Mrs. Bishop was 

more than a teacher, even something more 
than a friend. She’d proven that by be- 
lieving in Dodie so much, she’d given up 
all her other pupils to become her man- 
ager. And all I do is let her down, she 
thought as she lay in bed that Saturday 
morning, waiting for her father to call 
her. When he did, at eight, she struggled 
out from under the covers, thinking This 
is it. If they don’t like me—the big ones— 
nobody ever will. The sun was already 
bright and hot, but she wore her favorite 
pink sweater and a matching skirt, be- 
cause that was the best outfit she had. She 
didn’t have many clothes. As she combed 
her hair, she tried to tell herself that 
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maybe this time would be different. Maybe 
this man would like the ballads she sang— 
maybe he wouldn’t think she was too 
young. 

During the ride from Temple City to 
Beverly Hills—it took over an hour—her 
father kept saying, “Relax, everything will 
be just fine. You'll see.” 

But then, he always said that. 

Her mother, her sister Elaine and Mrs. 
Bishop were in the back seat. “Yes, you'll 
see,” they all said. 

But she saw nothing. She just sat there 
like a statue, wishing she were older— 
even just a year, like Elaine. Then she 
wished she were as pretty as Elaine, too. 

When they got to MCA, Mr. Miles was 
waiting for them. He led them into one of 
the big front offices. 

As the man behind the desk looked up, 
her father said proudly, “This is my daugh- 
ter, Geri Pasquale. She has an appoint- 
ment.” 

The executive smiled. “Of course,” he 
said, “the little girl with the big voice I’ve 
been hearing about.” Then, after everyone 
was seated in the audition room, he turned 
to her. “Would you like to sing for me 
now?” he asked. 

She nodded, trying to push the butter- 
flies down, and began to sing—‘Yiddisha 
Momma,” then “I Believe”’—songs she’d 
been singing at benefits ever since she was 
eight. 

The executive listened, but she couldn’t 
tell what he was thinking. When she had 
finished, he nodded and said, “You've got 
a nice voice.” 

She held her breath. Lots of people had 
said that. 

“But I’m afraid you’re not ready yet,” 
he added. Her heart sank. Then he turned 
to her father. “In about three years she 
might have a fifty-fifty chance of making 
it,” he concluded. 

Mr. Pasquale led the sad little troupe to 
the door. Then he turned and said, very 
quietly, “In one year my child will be a 
big star.” 

“For your sake, I hope so” were the last 
words they heard. 

Her father put his arm around her 
shoulder. “That was only one _ person, 
honey,” he said softly. “There'll be others, 
you'll see.” 

But Dodie knew how important that one 
person had been. If the big people didn’t 
care about you, didn’t think you’d make it, 
you just wouldn't, that’s all. And it had 
nothing to do with age, either. They just 
tell you you’re too young so they can get 
rid of you, she decided. All I have to do is 
turn on the TV, and there’s Annette Funi- 
cello. She’s young—and she’s a star. 


hen, as she stood there at the window, 

staring despondently into space, some- 

thing made her lift her eyes and seek 
out the first star. She struggled to remem- 
ber the words she’d repeated as a child. 
“Star light, star bright,” she began, and 
they all came back to her. But this time 
she did not wish anything for herself. 

Then she stood up straight, pulled down 
the shade and stretched her arms. “Stupid,” 
she scolded herself aloud, “you really are 
a child.” Looking around the room, she 
realized for the first time what a shambles 
it was. She didn’t feel like cleaning up, but 
she knew she should, especially since 
Elaine had done it yesterday. So she 
gathered her books from the floor and 
placed them on the chair, put a record on 
the machine and began making her bed. 
Just as she’d finished, she heard the phone 
ring in the hallway. She waited until her 
father picked it up. 

“Geri?” he called. 

“I don’t want to talk to anyone,” she 
called out. 

But he was at the door. “It was Mrs. 
Bishop,” he said. “She wants us to go over 


to her house right away. She says it’s im- 
portant; there’s a record she wants you to 
hear.” 

Reluctantly, she agreed to go, wonder- 
ing why she was always giving in. 

As they got in the car, her mother and 
sister came running out, and before she 
knew it, the entire family was heading for 
Helen Bishop’s house. 

When they got there, Mrs. Bishop was 
excited. “I’ve got a song for you to record, 
Geri,” she began. “Remember Carl Burns, 
the man from Crystallette Records? He 
said he’d call when he found the right 
record,” she beamed, “and here it is.” She 
gave it a loving pat and lowered it onto 
the turntable. 

They all sat down, listening hard to the 
thin voice coming over the phonograph. 
And when it was over, she and Elaine both 
exploded. “Ugh! It’s terrible,” they cried. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale smiled. “Hey, 
it’s kind of cute,” he said. 

“Pink Shoelaces!” Dodie groaned, mak- 
ing a horrible face. “What kind of a title is 
that?” 

“Never mind about the title,” said Mrs. 
Bishop. “You just go home and learn the 
tune. Mr. Burns wants you in his office 
tomorrow. He says ‘Pink Shoelaces’ is the 
song for you.” 

Dutifully, she took the record home. She 
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and Elaine listened to it again, trying hard 
to hear what their folks and Mrs. Bishop 
and Mr. Burns seemed to hear in it. But 
they both agreed it was absolutely “downs- 
ville.” 

It was five minutes past three when she 
walked into the house the following after- 


noon. Her mother and father, looking 
happier than she’d ever seen them look, 
were waiting to take her to see Mr. Burns. 
Oh, please, she whispered to herself, don’t 
let them be disappointed again .. . 

When they arrived at Crystallette, Mr. 
Burns hurried Dodie into his private office 
and said, abruptly, “Okay, sing me the 
song.” And while she sang the words, he 
kept nodding his head approvingly. When 
it was over, he jumped out of his seat and 
began pacing up and down, whistling the 
tune. Finally, he turned to her and grinned. 
“That’s it! That’s the song for you! We'll 
make a few lyric changes and next week 
you'll record it,” he told her. 

Is it really going to happen? Dodie kept 
thinking on the way home. With that song? 
But they drove in silence. Nobody seemed 
to be able to think of a word to say. 

Several days before Christmas, Geri 
Pasquale, with the new name of Dodie 
Stevens (a name practically picked out of 
a telephone book), cut her very first rec- 
ord. But even then she wasn’t convinced 
anything would come of it. 

“Mother and Dad are going ape!” she 
told Cheryl on the phone that night. “They 
think it’s the best thing they’ve ever heard. 
Daddy’s been jumping around the house 


shouting ‘My daughter’s going to have a 
hit record!’ and Mother’s been humming 
the tune so much, I’m sick of it already. 
Well, anyway, I'll never have to listen to 
it on the radio, that’s for sure.” 

Nevertheless, after the record was re- 
leased early in January, Dodie couldn’t 
help turning on the radio—just in case. 
For days, nothing had happened at all. 

Then one peaceful Saturday morning, 
the house was suddenly filled with a wild 
voice screaming, “It’s on! It’s on!” Mom 
cried. 

She and Elaine flew out of their room 
toward the kitchen. Even while she was 
listening, she still couldn’t believe it. But 
there it was . . . “Pink Shoelaces” was on 
the air. .And she was singing it! She had 
the strangest feeling. Her stomach started 
doing flip-flops and her heart beat wildly. 
It was just too much. 


B’ her happiness didn’t last long. Just 
as the record began showing big, 

something tragic happened, something 
Dodie would never completely get over. 
Helen Bishop died. From one day to the 
next, this generous, loving, tower of 
strength was no more. It was Dodie’s first 
experience with death, and it left its mark. 
For days, she wandered about with red 
eyes, swearing she would never sing an- 
other note. She couldn't bear it—that Mrs. 
Bishop should be taken from her just when 
she was about to justify all her confidence. 
She was in such a fog that when her 
mother slipped into her room one night 
several weeks later, she didn’t even hear 
her until she spoke. “How do you think 
Mrs. Bishop would feel if she could see 
you now?” she asked gently. They looked 
at each other in silence for a long time; 
then her mother sighed and left the room. 
That night, after the lights were out, she 
didn’t cry, for she had finally understood 
why she had to go on. 

The next morning she received her first 
royalty check. The amount was stagger- 
ing—and it was all hers! Thousands of 
thoughts raced through her mind. “Now I 
can repay Mother and Dad for all their 
time and effort . . . I can repay them for 
all the money they spent on my lessons... 
on repairs for the car ... Ill buy a new 
one ... but first I'll buy them a house! 
And Daddy won’t ever have to worry any 
more about layoff periods. Tll make him 
my manager officially. Mrs. Bishop would 
be so pleased .. .” 

That night she tried to do her homework 
before dinner, but she couldn’t concentrate. 
Closing her books with a bang, she walked 
over to her favorite spot by the window, 
leaned on the sill and dreamed about to- 
morrow’s world. She was Geri in Wonder- 
land. She imagined herself wearing all 
kinds of beautiful clothes, with matching 
shoes for every outfit. She loved shoes .. . 
She even thought about getting married. 
Maybe 20 or 21 is a good age, she decided. 
And Il! have a boy and a girl—the boy 
first, I hope, so he can bring friends home 
to meet his sister. And even if my career 
doesn’t last, I'll still have so much money, 
I can even go to college someday maybe, 
and Mom and Dad will be so very proud 
of me... 

When the daydreaming finally wore off 
and reality took over, the first thing Dodie 
did after she got her movie contract was to 
put a down payment on a new house with 
a swimming pool. And by the time she 
made her first personal-appearance trip 
to New York, she’d saved up enough out 
of her dollar-a-week allowance to treat 
herself to her first pair of high-heeled 
shoes. So if anyone wonders whether wish- 
ing on a star does any good, ask Dodie— 
she knows! THE END 


SEE DODIE IN HER FIRST MOVIE, “HOUND DOG 
MAN” FOR 20TH. HEAR HER ON DOT RECORDS. 
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